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RESIDENT  FOR  1954 


J.  RUSSELL  DOIRON 

The  eighteenth  in  a  line  of  distinguished  presidents  of  the  Institute  is 
J.  Russell  (“Russ”)  Doiron.  Bom  on  April  17,  1908  in  Baton  Rouge, 
Louisiana,  our  new  leader  attended  parochial  school  in  Baton  Rouge  and 
subsequently  received  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  commerce  and  business 
administration  from  the  Louisiana  State  University. 

Following  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father  who  organized  the  firm,  J.  T.  Doiron, 
Realtor,  in  the  year  1911,  Russ  with  his  two  brothers  operates  a  business  which 
is  completely  departmentalized  in  its  operations  including  management  com¬ 
mercial  sales  and  leases,  residential  brokerage,  insurance,  mortgage  loans  and 
appraisals. 

Russ  was  admitted  to  the  Institute  August  1,  1943,  and  holds  key  No.  600. 
Early  in  his  membership  he  indicated  promise  of  potential  leadership  and 
this  quality  has  been  recognized  continuously  since  1949  by  his  membership 
on  the  Governing  Council.  He  served  on  the  faculty  of  the  Institute’s  lecture 
course  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  and  St.  Louis  schools  and  for  three  years  has 
served  on  the  Budget  and  Finance  Committee  of  which  he  has  been  chairman 
for  the  most  recent  two  years.  Under  each  of  the  last  three  presidents  he  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  hence  is  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  administrative  problems  of  the  Institute. 

In  addition  to  broad  experience  in  the  field  of  real  estate  management  as  an 
executive  of  the  largest  management  firm  in  his  area,  Mr.  Doiron  has  been 
active  in  real  estate  organizations  having  been  president  of  both  his  own  board 
and  his  state  association.  In  1951  he  was  a  member  of  the  NAREB  Board 
of  Directors  and  is  currently  finishing  his  third  year  on  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Realtors’  Washington  Committee. 

Like  most  busy  men,  our  new  president  has  time  to  contribute  to  leadership 
in  local  and  civic  affairs.  He  has  been  in  turn  an  organizer  of  the  Baton  Rouge 
Young  Men’s  Business  Club  and  of  the  Louisiana  Association  of  such  organi¬ 
zations.  He  has  acted  as  a  director  of  his  local  Red  Cross  Chapter  and  has 
participated  as  a  member  in  the  affairs  of  the  Kiwanis  Club,  the  Serra  Club, 
and  is  a  Fourth  Degree  Knights  of  Columbus.  In  politics  he  has  been  elected 
for  four  consecutive  terms  to  the  East  Baton  Rouge  Parish  Democratic  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  and  has  served  as  the  chairman  of  that  committee  for  the  past 
fourteen  years. 

In  his  family  life  Russ  is  married  to  the  former  Josie  LeBlanc  of  Baton 
Rouge.  They  have  three  children,  Lt.  J.  Russell  Doiron,  Jr.,  stationed  at 
Springfield,  Massachusetts,  Barbara  Joanne,  a  student  at  Springhill  College, 
Mobile,  Alabama,  and  Thomas  Adrian,  deceased. 


Between  1940  and  1950  our  population  increased  by  2^,^00,000.  By 
i960,  we’re  told  another  16,000,000  will  be  added.  The  need  to  make 
a  living  in  our  changing  economy  will  require  most  of  these  people 
to  live  in  or  near  cities.  There  is  little  room  for  new  housing  and  even 
if  there  were  room,  the  costs  are  beyond  the  reach  of  a  large  per  cent. 
Modernization  of  existing  properties  is  the  wise  and  needed  solution— 
and  it  can  be  economic. 


REHABILITATION  AS  A  BUSINESS 

by  Peter  Turchon 


I’ve  been  intrigued  by  the  many  books  and 
articles  on  remodeling— and  the  beautiful 
jobs  that  resulted.  From  our  own  experi¬ 
ence  we’d  venture  a  guess  that  many  such 
conversions  cost  more  than  a  completely 
brand  new  house.  Of  course,  the  resulting 
home  may  then  have  more  space,  more 
closets,  established  neighborhood  with 
utilities  all  paid  for,  and  closeness  to  many 
comforts  and  conveniences  not  usually 
found  in  “developments.” 

Nonetheless,  a  primary  consideration  for 
remodeling  on  a  business  basis  is  that  the 
result  should  cost  far  less  than  new  con¬ 
struction. 

Therefore,  let  us  confine  this  brief  study 
to  such  modernization  work  as  can  be  made 
to  pay— conducted  as  a  business.  American 
enterprise  is  based  upon  the  profit  system. 


Mr.  Turchon  established  a  realty  management 
business  to  convert  realty  losses  into  profits.  He  is 
president  of  Homes,  Inc.,  with  its  main  plant  in 
Newton,  and  sales  offices  in  Dorchester,  Lynn,  Rox- 
bury,  and  other  Boston  suburbs.  Through  purchas¬ 
ing  substandard  homes  for  cash,  rehabilitating  and 
remodelling  them  with  its  own  trained  mechanics. 
Homes,  Inc.  has  supplied  more  modernized  proper¬ 
ties  to  low-income  families  than  any  other  owners 
in  the  United  States. 


and  if  that  mainspring  of  activity  helps 
save  property  depreciation  and  helps  ar¬ 
rest  slum  conditions,  all  the  better. 

YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 

Government  restrictions  and  credit  regu¬ 
lations  weren’t  needed  to  focus  attention  on 
the  wisdom  of  modernizing  existing  hous¬ 
ing.  Here’s  the  situation: 

In  many  parts  of  the  U.  S.  are  neglected 
old  properties  that  can  be  bought  for  a 
fraction  of  the  cost  of  new  building.This 
cost  may  be  low  enough  to  make  a  profit  for 
the  builder  who  installs  new  bathrooms, 
modern  kitchens,  and  new  decoration.  The 
results  are:  (1)  increased  supply  of  needed 
small  homes  for  young  as  well  as  retired 
couples;  (2)  improvements  that  create  new 
values.  The  rents  from  extra  suites  should 
amortize  the  cost.  Instead  of  an  outmoded 
old  house,  you  now  have  a  modernized 
income-home. 

Substandard  buildings  in  blighted  areas 
are  often  beyond  recall  and  require  more 
drastic  surgery.  But  in  nearly  every  old  city 
there  are  areas  and  buildings  that  can  be 
restored  to  generations  of  new  usefulness 
simply  by  adding  new  bathrooms,  clean  and 
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efficient  kitchens,  soap  and  water,  plus  new 
paper  and  paint.  Such  reclamation  produces 
revitalized  apartments  at  a  much  smaller 
cost  than  comparable  new  buildings.  Most 
important,  renewed  shelter  is  created  at  the 
low  rentals  so  urgently  needed  right  now. 

SAMPLE  SOLUTION 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  is  an  old  city.  Houses 
in  its  eastern  section  standing  when  the 
British  landed  are  still  in  use.  They  were 
not  too  well  built  (circa  1670-1775)  and, 
unlike  some  other  things,  they  were  not  im¬ 
proved  with  time.  Lacking  baths,  innocent 
of  kitchen  improvement,  these  houses  may 
have  had  an  interesting  past,  but  at  first 
glance  they  presented  very  little  future. 
Too  large,  too  old,  too  poorly  located— too 
much  of  the  wrong  things.  For  instance,  six¬ 
teen  rooms  occupied  by  a  sprawling  immi¬ 
grant  family  with  two  family  units  in  it,  but 
lacking  plumbing  except  for  two  toilets. 
Yet  each  family  had  a  modern  washing  ma¬ 
chine,  a  deluxe  refrigerator,  a  beautiful 
combination  range  and  a  big  TV  set. 

To  tear  down  and  replace  this  house  with 
four  new  apartments  would  cost  over 
$40,000.  To  modernize  with  four  baths  and 
four  cabinet  kitchens  would  cost  $12,000. 
Of  course,  the  first  solution  would  last 
longer  and  always  look  more  handsome. 

To  build  a  new  building  would  be  a  com¬ 
munity  improvement  far  better  than  simply 
repairing,  modernizing  and  painting  the 
old  property.  A  new  building  would  flatter 
our  vanity.  Unfortunately,  however,  the 
rent  would  have  to  be  much  higher  to 
amortize  today’s  high  cost  of  new  construc¬ 
tion  and  to  pay  the  increased  tax  load  of  a 
new  building.  To  cover  these  costs,  rents 
would  be  over  $120  a  month  per  unit. 

Answer:  we  modernized  the  old  building 
and  rented  each  unit  for  enough  more  to 
cover  the  cost— under  $50  a  month. 


GOING  BACK  TO  1926 

Our  first  modernization  jobs  were  done 
back  in  1926  at  the  height  of  a  business 
boom.  The  extra  rents  created  by  these 
conversions  withstood  the  test  of  bad  times 
and  successfully  rode  out  a  long  depression. 

We  still  own  a  building  we  bought  in 
1925.  Of  the  twelve  suites,  six  were  large. 
As  each  became  vacant,  we  modernized,  but 
with  small  units  of  one  to  three  rooms.  Not 
only  did  they  rent  more  quickly  and  at 
higher  rents  per  room,  but  the  extra  rents 
paid  for  the  improvement  in  about  ten 
years.  Heat,  taxes,  janitor  service,  insurance, 
and  maintenance  costs  changed  very  little. 
The  extra  rents  helped  us  weather  financial 
bad  times. 

During  the  depression  banks  took  over 
many  slum  properties.  Because  of  faulty, 
dangerous  wiring,  unsanitary  kitchens  and 
no  baths,  these  dirty  and  unattractive  prop¬ 
erties  were  the  first  to  become  vacant.  Many 
were  being  destroyed  by  vandals. 

In  one  case  14  of  the  16  properties  that 
made  up  a  short  street  were  owned  by  the 
local  savings  bank.  All  were  old,  worn-out 
shells  that  looked  good  only  to  the  immi¬ 
grants  of  1870-1900.  Some  of  the  bank  di¬ 
rectors  were  in  favor  of  razing  these  houses 
to  save  taxes.  These  were  fringe  properties, 
all  vacant,  and  gangs  were  rapidly  destroy¬ 
ing  them,  accelerating  them  into  slums. 

After  we  installed  65  baths,  65  kitchens, 
some  new  floors,  new  wiring  and  redecora¬ 
tion,  they  were  quickly  rented  on  an  entirely 
new  scale  of  rents.  Many  of  the  tenants  had 
lived  there  formerly.  Others  came  out  of 
nearby  slum  properties.  A  few  tenants  were 
families  released  by  undoubling,  who  were 
establishing  homes  of  their  own. 

The  matter  of  liquidation  was  then  easy. 
Although  faced  with  a  serious  loss  a  few 
months  previously,  every  property  was  sold 
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for  enough  to  satisfy  the  bank’s  cost  plus 
the  money  we  spent  to  modernize. 

Today,  after  ten  years,  they  are  still 
making  a  profit  for  their  owners.  The  street 
was  reclaimed.  A  slum  was  retarded.  Sixty- 
five  families  were  housed  at  a  fraction  of  the 
cost  of  new  shelter. 

Let  us  quickly  review  a  few  of  the  other 
jobs: 

OTHER  REHABILITATION  JOBS 

(A)  Three  old  apartments.  Spent  $3,600. 
Made  six  apartments.  Rents  increased  from 
$25  to  $35  a  month.  Full  occupancy  resulted 
at  once.  Baths  and  kitchen  still  look  good 
today.  Costs  were  amortized  by  increased 
rents  alone  in  about  five  years. 

(B)  80-year  old  3-family  wooden  building 
with  store  on  corner.  Eliminated  store  and 
made  nine  smaller  efficiency  suites.  Cost 
$5,800.  Repair  and  modernization  costs  paid 
back  out  of  increased  rents  in  less  than  six 
years. 

(C)  Pre-war  (Civil  War)  4-family  struc¬ 
ture  was  modernized.  Toilet  in  basement 
was  replaced  by  four  built-in  baths.  Installed 
new  kitchens  with  cabinet  sinks,  new  stoves, 
new  floors,  some  new  plaster,  wiring,  fixtures 
and  redecoration.  Increased  income  repaid 
cost  of  $3,400  in  less  than  seven  years. 

(D)  Worn-out  3-family  structure  near 
factory  was  made  into  six  suites.  Three  hall 
toilets  and  three  black  sinks  were  banished. 
Installed  six  sparkling  new  baths.  Three 
windowless  kitchens  were  replaced  by  six 
kitchens,  each  blessed  with  sunlight.  Cost 
was  repaid  in  seven  years. 

(E)  Three  old  singles  on  one  lot  made 
into  two-apartment  income-producing 
homes.  Each  was  resold  to  frugal  home 
buyers.  The  extra  rent  in  each  case  will 
ultimately  pay  for  the  entire  property. 

Costs  were  low  during  depression  years. 
So  were  rents.  Today’s  high  costs  for  mod¬ 


ernization  should  be  carefully  checked 
against  greatly  increased  new  rents. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  MODERNIZERS 

Successful  remodeling  is  more  difficult 
than  new  construction.  It  calls  for  greater 
mental  flexibility  and  imagination.  Its  costs 
are  more  difficult  for  contractors  to  estimate 
It  takes  a  little  longer  for  a  carpenter,  for 
instance,  to  develop  the  dexterity  and  agiliu 
to  solve  the  dozens  of  little  problems  and 
“surprises”  not  usually  shown  even  in  care 
ful  remodeling  blueprints. 

The  biggest  hidden  cost  comes  with  con 
tracting  work  for  others.  We  soon  found  that 
we  could  not  do  work  for  others.  It  took  too 
many  conferences,  too  much  “hand  hold 
ing.”  Changes  slowed  us  up  and  added  a 
burden  to  costs  out  of  all  proportion  to 
their  value. 

Modernizing  must  pay  for  itself  out  of  in 
creased  earnings  or  it  misses  its  purpose 
That  is  why  we  invariably  buy  the  prop 
erties  ourselves,  or  in  an  appropriate  sub 
sidiary,  and  schedule  the  work  on  a  con 
tinuous  straight-line  procedure. 

The  one  exception  to  this  was  the  large 
bulk  of  repair  and  modernizing  we  did  for 
several  banks  during  the  days  when  condi 
tions  forced  them  into  real  estate  ownership. 
This  work  proved  so  wise  and  profitable  for 
these  banks  that  we  were  soon  offered  many 
times  as  much  work  as  we  could  handle 
efficiently. 

New  England  weather  forces  long  layoffs 
for  many  of  the  building  trades.  Careful 
planning  and  a  backlog  of  properties  which 
we  buy  and  hold  in  reserve,  help  maintain 
close  to  52  weeks  with  pay  for  all  of  our 
people.  This  is  wise  for  everybody.  Good 
mechanics  are  hard  to  find,  harder  to  train 
Job  changing  is  one  of  the  big  wastes  in 
many  industries.  Many  of  our  mechanic 
have  been  with  us  for  over  twenty  years. 
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ARCHITECTURE 

It  pays  to  use  a  practical  architect,  for  he 
may  save  his  fee  many  times  over  in  pro¬ 
viding  short  cuts  to  the  best  result. 

Europeans  have  supplied  most  of  our 
styles,  except  for  such  giants  as  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright,  and  even  he  had  to  be  recognized 
and  appreciated  in  japan  and  Europe  before 
we  acclaimed  his  revolutionary  concepts. 

Many  houses  built  about  1800  were  mod¬ 
ernized  after  the  Civil  War.  The  extraction 
of  these  hideous  “improvements”  resulted 
in  reconversion  to  homes  of  the  original 
charm  of  our  early  Colonials,  plus  modern 
improvements  in  bathrooms  and  kitchens. 

Two  out  of  three  of  our  46,000,000  homes 
are  now  over  20  years  old.  About  15,000,000 
homes  are  at  least  40  years  old.  During  this 
period  we  have  made  tremendous  techno¬ 
logical  advances  in  most  industries— very 
few  of  which  have  so  far  been  applied  to 
these  homes,  to  increase  their  livability. 
This  is  your  market  and  this  is  your  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Many  of  these  homes  can  be  adapted 
to  concepts  of  contemporary  living,  whose 
chief  objectives  are  four: 


( 1 )  Simple  line  and  low  silhouette  to  hug 
the  landscape.  Cut  off  high  stoops.  Prune 
the  gingerbread.  Shear  the  fancy  porches. 
Paint  to  emphasize  width  and  thereby  create 
the  illusion  of  less  height. 

(2)  Achieve  open  planning  by  removing 
curtain  walls  (non-load  bearing  partitions). 
Use  lots  of  glass.  Hideous  or  busy  window 
arrangements  can  be  replaced  by  large  pic¬ 
ture  windows. 

(3)  Multiply  the  uses  of  rooms.  Large 
bedrooms  and  living  rooms  can  be  increased 
to  play  centres  by  use  of  storage  cabinets, 
drawer  and  bookcase  fill-ins.  Convert  base¬ 
ment  and  attic  spaces. 

(4)  Modernize  baths  and  kitchens. 

ARRESTING  OBSOLESCENCE 

Obsolescence  begins  the  day  a  house  is 
completed,  and  some  new  houses  are  so 
jx)orly  designed  and  equipped  that  they  are 
theoretically  outmoded  before  completion. 
As  a  practical  matter,  a  40-  or  50-year  old 
house  is  often  ready  for  one  or  more  of  the 
four  objectives  just  enumerated. 

Normally,  houses  maintain  their  values 
longer  than  almost  anything  else  the  aver- 


Whercas  “before”  and  “after”  pictures  are  used  so  often  as  to  become  trite,  nothing  except 
photography  expresses  the  dramatic  differences  in  value  which  can  be  created  by  intelligent 
expenditure  of  funds  for  rehabilitation.  The  two  pictures  shown  here  are  a  case  in  point. 
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age  family  buys.  Many  things  are  worn  out 
before  houses  have  even  lost  their  bloom 
and— this  is  the  point  of  our  discussion- 
houses  are  the  rare  exception  to  the  rule  of 
destruction  by  use;  for  houses  can  be  re¬ 
stored  to  former  beauty  and  usefulness  and 
can  be  modernized  to  meet  changing  times, 
changing  fashions,  changing  needs.  Repair 
and  modernization  is  the  business  of  serving 
that  need,  of  reclaiming  and  restoring  the 
values  lost  by  passing  time,  flux  and  frivol¬ 
ities  of  fashion,  and  the  march  of  family 
change. 

Since  1925  we  have  tried  to  meet  the  need 
for  repair  and  modernization.  Reclaiming 
homes  to  new  and  greater  usefulness  has 
built  Homes,  Inc.,  into  the  largest  business 
of  its  kind  in  New  England.  We  pay  spot 
cash  for  large  groups  of  properties  from 
estates,  liquidations,  and  probates,  and  then 
our  own  crews  repair,  restore,  and  bring  the 
structures  up-to-date.  The  result  is  often  a 
pre-war  property  where  the  buyer  can  live 
in  a  5-,  6-,  or  7-room  apartment  laid  out  like 
a  ranch  home,  while  rent  from  another 
apartment  helps  pay  all  the  expenses  and 
the  cost  for  the  entire  property.  Homes,  Inc., 
therefore,  does  not  sell  for  others.  It  owns 
and  modernizes.  Other  realtors  sell  for  us. 
Home  buyers  may  also  deal  direct.  In  either 
case,  better  built  homes  are  supplied  at 
lower  prices. 

FINANCING 

Bankers  soon  grasp  the  idea  that  this  low- 
cost  remodelling  or  modernizing  is  economi¬ 
cal  and  self-liquidating.  They  also  know  that 
such  rehabilitation,  in  some  cases  can: 

(A)  Arrest  blight;  prevent  slums. 

(B)  Increase  property  values;  help  sur¬ 
roundings;  also  spread  the  tax  or  assessing 
load. 


(C)  Provide  economical,  efficient,  mod 
ernized  shelter  for  low-income  families. 

Boston  bankers  have  always  been  most  un¬ 
derstanding  and  helpful.  Today  they  are 
glad  to  help  finance  builders  who  know  their 
costs  (a  very  important  ingredient  in  suc¬ 
ceeding  in  this  work).  Bankers  have  discov¬ 
ered  that  extra  rents  created  by  making  a 
4-family  out  of  an  old  outmoded  “ark”  soon 
pays  off  the  entire  cost.  Many  families,  who 
still  might  be  paying  rent,  now  own  homes, 
through  aid  from  local  banks.  Their 
monthly  payments  ultimately  will  make 
them  free  and  clear— the  world’s  safest  secur¬ 
ity  regardless  of  future  conditions. 

THE  REALTOR’S  ROLE 

Realtors,  bankers,  city  officials,  are  im¬ 
portant  in  this  work  of  rehabilitation.  You 
know  where  there  are  run-down,  neglected 
properties  in  your  own  city  or  tc‘wn.  You 
must  know  at  least  one  contractor  who  can 
be  encouraged  and  helped  to  do  this  mod¬ 
ernization  work.  Sell  him,  guide  him,  help 
him.  In  order  to  perform  a  service  for  the 
customer  to  whom  you  will  resell  this  prop¬ 
erty,  resist  the  temptation  to  do  too  much. 
Do  the  essentials.  Keep  the  cost  down.  The 
contractor  must  be  content  with  a  very 
small  profit  per  job.  When  he  develops  more 
efficiency  and  builds  to  volume  (provided 
he  gives  good  value)  the  profits  will  then 
follow. 

To  save  an  aging  house,  to  restore  it  to 
new  usefulness,  is  good  for  any  neighbor¬ 
hood.  One  such  modernization  is  often  fol¬ 
lowed  by  others  on  the  same  street.  Some¬ 
times  a  tenant  is  converted  to  an  owner— 
also  good  for  the  community.  Saving  homes 
in  areas  where  sewer,  water,  and  other  util¬ 
ities  are  already  in  and  paid  for  is  an  indis¬ 
pensable  service  in  any  urban  community. 


Not  all  people  live  in  trailers  because  of  necessity.  Many  are  attracted 
to  trailer  life  because  of  its  freedom.  Today,  about  two  million  Ameri¬ 
cans  live  in  trailer  homes.  Annually,  several  hundred  thousand  more 
join  up.  Owners  of  trailers  costing  from  $^,ooo  to  $10,000  naturally 
want  and  dematid  a  proper  place  in  which  to  locate.  Consequently,  the 
trailer  park  business  is  going  through  a  period  of  change  similar  to 
what  happened  to  the  motels.  The  better  parks  today  represent  very 
substantial  investments,  sometimes  as  much  as  from  $100,000  to 
$200,000,  and  are  equipped  with  swimming  pool,  community  recre¬ 
ation  buildings,  and  other  improvements  found  in  new  subdivisions. 


MANAGING  A  TRAILER  PARK 

by  Floyd  S.  Padgett,  CPM 


Trailers  and  trailer  parks  are  nothing  new 
in  this  country.  However,  we  find  that  a 
majority  of  the  people  with  whom  we  dis¬ 
cuss  trailers  have  no  idea  of  the  trend  in  this 
fast  growing  business. 

During  the  past  ten  years  great  strides 
have  been  made  in  the  improvement  of 
trailers.  The  manufacturers  tell  us  more  and 
more  people  are  buying  larger  and  more 
modern  types.  With  the  postwar  shortage  of 
housing,  and  with  so  many  families  of  serv¬ 
ice  men  and  construction  workers  moving 
frequently  from  place  to  place,  the  trailer 
has  become  not  only  a  means  of  travel,  but 
a  way  in  which  to  make  a  fairly  permanent 
home.  There  are  many  types  of  trailers 
available,  from  small  models  for  the  sports¬ 
man  to  the  luxurious  45  to  50-foot  models 
which  have  two  or  more  bedrooms,  living 
room,  kitchen,  and  bathroom.  These  are  as 
nicely  equipped  as  modern  small  homes 
with  automatic  heat,  air  conditioning,  gar- 

Mr.  Padgett  is  president  of  the  Padgett  Realty 
Company  in  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado. 


bage  disposals,  shower  and  tub  baths,  elec¬ 
tric  refrigeration,  radio  and  television. 

Trailer  parks  in  different  sections  of  the 
country  have  different  types  of  tenants.  In 
Arizona,  Florida  and  California,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  the  better  parks  attract  the  retired  peo¬ 
ple  and  vacationers.  It  is  not  uncommon 
to  find  families  owning  two  trailers— a  large 
45-foot  job  which  is  parked  in  a  permanent 
location,  and  a  smaller  one  for  travelling. 
A  recent  survey  showed  that  the  average  in¬ 
come  of  people  living  in  trailers  is  sub¬ 
stantially  higher  than  the  national  average. 
The  usual  purchase  of  a  trailer  requires  a 
downpayment  of  one-fourth  to  one-third  of 
the  purchase  price,  with  the  balance  payable 
monthly  within  two  or  three  years.  Home 
purchase  is  much  easier  in  most  cases. 

The  park  which  we  own  and  manage  is 
located  immediately  adjoining  the  city  of 
Colorado  Springs,  and  is  known  as  El 
Rancho  Trailer  Village.  There  are  several 
very  important  things  to  consider  in  select¬ 
ing  a  site.  Location  is  the  first.  We  have  a 
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El  Rancho  Trailer  Village  near  Colorado  Spring 
carries  out  the  Old  West  flavor  in  ranch-typ 
office,  old-fashioned  lantern-type  street  ligh 
71/^-acre  plot  of  ground  bounded  on  two  and  rail  fences  around  and  through  the  park. 

sides  by  small  streams,  and  only  50  feet  off 
the  main  highway,  U.S.  85  and  87,  and  easily 

visible  from  the  road.  It  is  close  to  shopping  moving  trailers),  old-fashioned  lantern-typ 

centers,  schools  and  parks,  and  is  located  on  lights,  grape-stake  fences  to  hide  the  garbag 

city  sewer  lines  but  without  zoning  restric-  pail  areas,  and  ranch-type  architecture  fc 

tions.  It  is  also  located  on  the  city  bus  line,  the  office.  The  Old  West  effect  is  carried  01 

which  is  an  asset,  as  the  trailer  family  usually  inside  the  office  with  an  old  roll-top  desl 

has  only  one  car.  an  ancient  clock,  a  mail  desk,  and  individu: 

\Ve  have  70  spaces  with  sewer,  water,  and  boxes  from  an  old  post  office  in  Wyomin] 
electricity  connections.  There  is  one  large  and  a  wooden  counter  supported  on  an  ai 
utility  building  and  an  office  building  on  tique  brick  wall. 

the  property.  Streets  are  30  feet  in  width.  No  trash  is  burned  on  the  premises,  an 
and  lots  are  an  average  size  of  60  x  30  feet.  all  garbage  is  removed  daily.  Concrete  was 
The  park  is  equipped  with  street  lights,  a  racks  are  provided  for  tenants’  automobile 

children’s  playground,  large  cement  patios.  Laundry  drying  yards  are  enclosed.  A 

laundry  room,  underground  electric  lines,  streets  are  now  being  oiled, 
and  plenty  of  landscaping  in  the  way  of  Tenant  selection  is  of  prime  importam 
shrubbery,  shade  trees,  and  beds  of  flowers.  in  trailer  park  management,  as  it  is  in  ar 

From  the  beginning,  it  was  planned  to  property  management.  Old,  run-dow 

give  the  park  a  western  ranch  atmosphere,  trailers  are  not  acceptable,  because  an  old  < 

and  this  has  been  accomplished  by  rail  poorly  maintained  trailer  usually  reflec 

fences  around  and  through  the  park  (where  the  character  of  the  person  living  in  i 

necessary  the  bars  are  removable  for  ease  in  Children  are  admitted,  but  we  have  a  sectic 
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in  the  park  where  no  children  are  allowed. 
Several  spaces  in  the  section  adjacent  to 
the  playgrounds  are  available  for  families 
with  children.  Pets  must  be  kept  on  leash. 

We  find  that  word-of-mouth  advertising  is 
the  best  way  to  get  new  tenants.  Satisfied 
customers  tell  others.  Trailer  people  are  a 
friendly  lot  and  many  times  we  have  been 
told  that  someone  from  New  York  or  other 
places  equally  distant  has  recommended  our 
park.  Also,  there  are  directories  listing  parks 
all  over  the  country,  by  ratings,  and  signs 
are  of  course  a  standard  means  of  advertis¬ 
ing. 

Spaces  are  rented  on  a  daily,  weekly,  or 
monthly  basis.  We  have  several  tenants  who 
have  been  in  the  park  since  it  opened  two 
years  ago.  There  is  room  for  25  additional 
spaces  but  this  is  now  used  for  picnic  area 
and  for  storage  of  trailers  not  being  used. 
Our  rates  are  $1.50  to  $2  per  night,  $8.50 
to  $10  per  week,  $24  to  $30  per  month,  pay¬ 
able  in  advance.  The  difference  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  space,  location,  and  improve¬ 


E1  Rancho  is  equipped  with  children’s  play¬ 
ground,  large  cement  patios,  laundry  room  and 
enclosed  drying  yards,  concrete  wash  racks  for 
tenants’  automobiles.  No  trash  can  be  burned  in 
the  park  and  garbage  is  removed  daily. 

ments.  Extra  rent  is  charged  for  each  per¬ 
son  over  two  in  a  trailer.  The  tenant  pays 
for  electricity  and  heating  and  cooking  fuel. 
We  provide  water  and  sewer  connections. 

During  the  summer  months  we  have  a 
large  turnover.  There  were  106  in  and  out 
during  August  and  we  had  100  per  cent  plus 
occupancy.  The  past  two  years  we  have  aver¬ 
aged  18  per  cent  vacancy  but  expect  to  im¬ 
prove  this  year  because  of  better  manage¬ 
ment,  street  oiling  and  other  improvements. 

Our  license  provides  for  selling  trailers, 
and  we  have  engaged  in  selling,  financing, 
and  insuring  trailers.  At  the  present  time 
we  are  not  engaged  directly  in  selling  but 
have  leased  space  to  a  dealer.  We  provide 
space  for  four  trailers  around  our  office 
building  (otherwise  not  usable)  and  charge 
$100  per  month  minimum  or  a  percentage 
of  2  per  cent  of  his  gross  sales.  We  look  on 
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this  as  an  experiment  on  a  month-to-month 
basis. 

The  park  is  run  by  a  resident  manager 
and  his  wife.  They  own  their  own  trailer  and 
are  required  to  live  in  the  park.  They  re¬ 
ceive  trailer  space  and  are  paid  a  fixed  sum 
out  of  which  they  employ  all  labor— janitors, 
yard  help,  and  so  on.  The  wife  is  an  ex¬ 
pert  bookkeeper  and  has  had  several  years 
of  experience  in  a  building  and  loan  office. 
She  takes  care  of  the  books,  banking,  col¬ 
lections,  and  renders  us  a  weekly  statement 
of  rentals,  collections  and  expenses.  An 
agreed  amount  representing  a  fair  return  on 
our  investment  is  paid  to  us,  and  after  all 
other  expenses  such  as  gas,  electricity,  water, 
etc.,  are  paid,  the  balance  is  divided  between 
us  and  our  managers.  This  gives  them  an 
incentive  to  produce  a  better  return  and  to 
keep  ex{>enses  low.  We  find  that  this  system 
is  working  exceptionally  well  and  has  re¬ 
lieved  us  of  a  great  deal  of  detail,  as  well  as 
increasing  our  income. 

There  is  less  grief  in  trailer  park  manage¬ 


The  71/2-acre  park  has  70  spaces,  60  by  30  feet,  all 
served  by  sewer,  water  and  underground  electri 
cal  connections.  Basic  monthly  rent  is  from  $24 
to  $30  per  space.  Streets  are  30  feet  wide. 

ment  than  in  managing  apartment  houses. 
When  a  tenant  in  one  of  our  commercial  or 
apartment  properties  moves  out,  we  usually 
have  to  decorate,  advertise  and  show  the 
suite,  at  considerable  expense.  When  a  ten¬ 
ant  moves  out  of  the  trailer  park,  we  can 
spot  another  family  on  that  same  lot  the 
same  day.  No  repairs  or  upkeep  is  necessary 
in  maintaining  the  tenant’s  space.  He  main 
tains  his  own  plot;  we  furnish  top  soil,  grass 
seed  and  water.  How  different  this  is  from 
other  properties! 

All  in  all,  we  consider  El  Rancho  Trailer 
Village  one  of  our  most  satisfactory  invest 
ments,  and  the  land  appreciation  should 
more  than  offset  any  depreciation  we  will 
have  in  the  next  twenty  years.  The  return  is 
considerably  more  on  the  amount  invested 
than  in  most  other  properties  we  knovs 
about.  It  has  been  a  most  enjoyable  and  in 
teresting  experiment. 


Everyone  has  a  certain  color-hungry  sense.  Translating  this  psycho¬ 
logical  truth  into  the  building  management  field,  why  not  sell  your 
clients  good  color  in  decorating?  It  doesn't  cost  any  more  to  apply  the 
right  color,  and  people  are  eager  to  buy  to  satisfy  color-hunger. 

TO  TALK  OF  COLOR 

bji  Howard  W.  Struck 

There  is  nothing  new  about  the  use  of  eye  can  see  yellow  farther  than  any  other 

color,  for  it  has  always  been  as  much  of  a  color.  In  the  use  of  color  as  the  universal 

source  of  power  as  coal,  air  and  water  and,  language  there  is  only  one  exception— 

when  harnessed  properly,  exerts  its  force  in  China,  where  white  has  been  used  for 

many  different  ways.  As  far  as  history  can  mourning  rather  than  black  as  in  other 

determine,  color  has  always  been  used  as  a  countries. 

symbolic  force,  red  depicting  festivity;  blue.  Color  actually  becomes  biological  in  na- 
distinction;  purple,  dignity;  green,  nature;  ture.  Many  animals  are  afforded  protection 

yellow,  sunshine  and  pink  for  health.  Days  by  the  changed  appearance  of  their  coats 

of  the  year  have  even  taken  on  colors  to  de-  with  the  changing  of  the  seasons.  In  bird 

pict  their  festivity,  such  as:  Halloween,  life,  color  is  a  medium  of  sex  attraction,  for 

black  and  orange;  Christmas,  red  and  green;  the  male  bird  is  adorned  with  colorful 

Easter,  lavender;  St.  Patrick’s  Day,  the  good  plumes  while  the  female  bird  generally  has 

old  wearing  of  the  green.  Yes,  color  even  af-  a  monochromatic  color  harmony.  Color  af¬ 
fects  and  is  used  to  denote  moods,  character  fects  taste.  For  instance,  when  blindfolded 

and  personalities.  Red  denotes  revolution  or  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  the  average  per- 

patriotism,  love  or  hatred.  Blue  denotes  de-  son  to  distinguish  the  taste  of  highly- 

spair  or  distinction.  Yellow  refers  to  cow-  flavored  gumdrops.  Farmers  have  often 

ardice,  green  to  jealousy,  white  to  peace  and  traded  in  their  black  horses  for  bays  or 

black  to  the  devil  or  evil  spirits.  white  horses,  for  they  have  found  that  dur- 

Color  through  the  ages  has  been  used  as  ing  summer  weather  the  pigmentation  of 

a  universal  language.  Today,  with  our  fast  black  horses  is  affected  by  the  heat  and  the 

modes  of  transportation,  signaling  devices  animals  are  not  able  to  do  as  much  work  as 

are  even  more  important  than  they  were  a  lighter-colored  horses, 

decade  ago  and  color  used  in  signaling  de-  Bright-colored  flowers  are  the  ones  that 
vices  has  taken  on  world-wide  acceptance.  are  fertilized  by  insects  while  the  less  at- 

Few  of  us  realize  as  we  travel  a  mile  a  minute  tractive  and  less  colorful  flowers  are  ferti- 

or  more  on  our  superhighways  our  warning  lized  by  the  wind.  Insects  are  as  sensitive 

signs  are  painted  a  bright  yellow.  This,  of  about  color  as  are  car  owners.  Mosquitoes 

course,  is  for  our  protection,  as  the  human  admire  black,  blue  and  red  but  detest 

—r. — I - : - 777 — - — 77 — : — 77 —  orange,  hence  the  success  of  the  yellow- 

Mr.  Struck  is  manager  of  the  Architectural  Serv-  °  .  .  .  '  . 

ice  Department  in  Pratt  &  Lambert’s  Chicago  office.  orange  mosquito  light  which  has  come  into 
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use  in  the  past  few  years.  Flies  are  discour¬ 
aged  by  blue,  and  this  fact  is  used  by  food¬ 
processing  plants  with  their  windows  of  blue 
instead  of  clear  glass. 

Or  we  could  talk  about  the  modern 
woman  and  the  part  color  plays  in  her  life, 
in  lipstick,  rouge,  fingernail  and  toenail 
polish,  etc.  The  modern  woman  wears  a 
black  dress  to  show  off  her  figure  and  a  red 
or  yellow  dress  to  show  off  her  attire.  It  has 
been  proved  that  color  affects  our  tastes; 
that  red,  for  instance,  used  in  restaurants 
makes  people  eat  and  drink  more.  Magenta 
lights  have  recently  been  perfected  to  make 
women  look  younger  and  men  more  chival¬ 
rous. 

PHYSICAL  ASPECTS 

Let  us  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the  physical 
use  of  color.  Not  too  long  ago.  Professor 
Piccard  made  his  dramatic  balloon  flight 
from  Rapid  City,  South  Dakota,  and  ob¬ 
tained  valuable  data  about  the  stratosphere, 
which  aided  in  the  development  of  high  al¬ 
titude  flying  equipment.  Piccard  found  it 
necessary  to  paint  one-half  of  his  gondola 
white  and  the  other  half  black  so  that  he 
could  control  the  temperatures  as  he  moved 
closer  toward  the  sun.  By  rotating  this  gon¬ 
dola  the  black  side  would  absorb  heat  and 
the  white  side  reflect  the  rays,  and  thus  Pic¬ 
card  was  able  to  control  the  temperatures 
inside  the  gondola. 

Educators  have  found  that  yellow  can  be 
used  in  classrooms  for  energizing  the  brain 
of  a  retarded  child  but  that  yellow  cannot 
be  used  in  a  nursery  area,  for  it  will  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  naps  of  small  children.  Drivers 
feel  a  greater  urge  to  pass  a  bright  red  or 
yellow  car,  for  these  colors  appear  to  be 
closer  to  them  because  of  the  colors’  advanc¬ 
ing  qualities.  Rooms  painted  green  have 
been  used  to  abate  excitement  and  have 
been  found  to  be  good  for  people  suffering 


from  ulcers.  The  Black  Friar  Bridge  in  Lon 
don  had  a  reputation  unequalled  for  sui 
cide;  when  painted  green  instead  of  black, 
the  suicides  from  this  bridge  decreased 
thirty-five  per  cent.  Edward  1 1  had  patients' 
rooms  painted  red  to  ward  off  smallpox  and 
Admiral  Nelson  had  the  decks  of  his  ships 
painted  red  to  minimize  the  bloodshed  of 
his  crew.  There  is  truth  in  the  statement 
that  blue  is  a  favorite  color  of  men  and  old 
people  of  both  sexes.  Science  has  proved 
that  the  yellowing  of  the  fluid  in  the  eye 
with  age  filters  out  blue  light,  and  as  this 
organ  ages,  it  is  only  natural  for  the  person 
to  become  blue-hungry.  In  experimenting 
with  color  and  sounds,  it  has  been  proved 
that  a  telephone  bell  in  a  booth  painted 
white  sounds  louder  than  in  a  booth  painted 
lavender. 

A  person’s  economic  and  social  status  and 
the  part  of  the  country  in  which  he  lives 
also  affects  color  preference.  New  England 
ers  like  somber  colors  while  Californians 
more  often  use  bright  colors.  A  recent  sur¬ 
vey  proved  that  a  clear  plastic-handled 
toothbrush  could  be  sold  for  a  higher  price 
than  a  red-handled  toothbrush,  although  the 
red-handled  toothbrush  far  exceeded  the 
sale  of  the  clear  plastic-handled  brush  in 
numbers.  Airlines  have  used  heavy,  richly 
colored  upholstery  to  ward  off  the  fear  some 
people  have  of  flying.  The  psychology  is  that 
many  people  will  have  the  feeling  that  thii 
ornate  interior  has  been  extremely  costly 
and  that  the  airline  owners  must  feel  that 
their  plane  is  going  to  remain  aloft  or  they 
wouldn’t  have  made  this  great  expenditure. 

Everyone  has  a  certain  color-hungry 
sense.  Translating  this  psychological  truth 
into  the  building  management  field,  why 
not  sell  your  clients  good  color  in  decorat¬ 
ing?  It  doesn’t  cost  any  more  to  apply  the 
right  color,  and  people  are  eager  to  buy  to 
satisfy  color-hunger. 
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I  To  Talk  of  Color 

[ 

I 

i  HOW  TO  SELECT  COLOR 
HARMONIES 

I 

In  the  average  building  today,  the  basic 
problem  is  not  to  see  how  many  colors  can 
be  used  but  how  to  use  a  few  basic,  well- 
diosen  colors  correctly.  Color  harmonies 
ran  be  plotted  with  mathematical  precision. 
The  day  of  the  hocus-pocus  or  slight-of- 
hand  theory  in  tlie  use  of  color  has  fallen 
by  the  way,  and  with  about  fifteen  minutes’ 
study  and  the  aid  of  a  very  practical  instru¬ 
ment,  harmonious  color  schemes  can  be 
selected  without  a  failure.  The  instrument 
referred  to  is  the  Color  Calibrator  devel¬ 
oped  by  the  Pratt  &  Lambert  Paint  and  Var¬ 
nish  Company  and  available  through  any 
one  of  their  distributing  customers,  at  $2.50. 

The  Color  Calibrator  is  a  simple  compass¬ 
like  device  and  is  made  up  of  twelve  pie- 
sliaped  segments  representing  a  wheel  of 
twelve  color-families.  All  colors  basically 
must  classify  themselves  within  one  of  the 
twelve  color-families  listed  as  follows:  yel¬ 
low,  yellow-green,  green,  blue-green,  blue, 
blue-violet,  violet,  red-violet,  red,  red- 
orange,  orange  and  yellow-orange.  The 


Pratt  &  Lambert’s  Color  Calibrator  is  a  device 
based  on  the  color  wheel,  and  enables  the  user 
to  make  harmonious  color  combinations  auto¬ 
matically.  Simple  manipulations  of  the  automatic 
cali|)ers  indicate  the  proper  combinations  of 
color,  which  can  then  be  translated  into  paint, 
wallpaper  and  fabrics. 


Calibrator  color-family  wheel  is  fitted  with 
calipers  made  up  of  six  pointers  which  oper¬ 
ate  automatically,  in  that  when  one  end  of 
the  calipers  is  turned,  the  other  end  turns  in 
a  like  manner;  and  when  any  one  of  the  four 
major  pointers  is  opened,  its  like  pointer 
opens  in  the  same  manner  but  will  not  open 
beycjnd  1 20  degrees.  Everyone’s  basic  prob¬ 
lem  in  combining  color  families  is  the  same, 
in  that  most  color  planning  is  done  around  a 
known  color,  either  in  the  form  of  a  build¬ 
ing  material,  fabric  or  furnishing  which 
must  be  used  as  the  key  color  with  which 
other  colors  must  be  combined, 

I  RUE  COMPLEMENT 

Contrast  is  the  most  favorable  relation¬ 
ship  of  color.  The  perfect  contrast  is  found 
in  any  two  spectrum  or  intermediate  colors 
opposite  one  another  in  the  color  wheel. 
These  are  defined  as  color  complements  be- 
(au.se  each  color  complements  the  other. 
\Molet,  being  opposite  to  yellow,  is  the  color 
complement  of  yellow  (Figure  1).  Red  is  the 
color  complement  of  green.  Blue  is  the  color 
complement  of  orange. 


Figure  I 


I 


"Frue  Complement  for  2  Color  Plan 
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The  complementary  color  scheme  has  to 
be  used  with  good  judgment.  First,  choose 
the  color  that  best  meets  requirements.  For 
example,  if  yellow  is  selected  as  the  pre¬ 
dominating  color  for  a  room,  violet,  its  com¬ 
plement,  would  be  used  to  accent  the  yellow 
in  much  the  same  way  as  salt  or  seasoning  is 
used  in  food  to  accent  the  flavor.  Excessive 
use  of  a  complementary  color  makes  a  room 
appear  “junky,”  just  as  too  much  salt  or 
seasoning  makes  the  food  distasteful. 

SPLIT  COMPLEMENTS 

Favorable  contrast  is  also  found  with  the 
colors  on  either  side  of  the  opposite  or  com¬ 
plementary  color  and  is  defined  as  the  split 
complement  (Figure  II).  Violet  and  blue 
are  the  split  complements  of  yellow-orange. 
Conversely,  yellow-orange  would  be  the 
split  complement  of  violet  and  blue.  Here 
again,  the  proper  proportion  of  each  color 
used  would  largely  determine  the  success  of 
the  color  plan. 

COLOR  TRIAD 

Favorable  contrast  is  likewise  to  be  found 
with  any  three  colors  equidistant  on  the 


Figure  II 

Split  Ccmiplemeiit  for  3  C:olor  Plan 


spectrum,  and  this  is  known  as  a  color  triad, 
d'luis,  yellow,  red  and  blue  are  a  color  triad 
and  create  favorable  contrast.  Triads  can  be 
easily  established  on  the  color  spectrum  by 
drawing  a  triangle  equidistant  between  any 
three  hues  (Figure  III).  This  can  be  done 
not  only  with  the  color  on  the  rim  of  the 
color  wheel  (full  intensity)  but  with  any  of 
the  intermediate  colors.  Strong  or  full 
chroma  colors  are  seldom  used  in  working 
out  a  color  plan.  It  is  better  decorative  prac¬ 
tice  to  use  one  of  the  higher  values  of  a  spec¬ 
trum  or  intermediate  color.  Colors  on  the 
rim  of  the  color  wheel  are  most  frequently 
used  as  a  guide  to  determine  to  what  hue  or 
color  family  a  pastel  color  or  tint  belongs. 

An  example  of  the  use  of  a  color  triad  is 
found  in  a  room  having  Indian  Turquoise 
walls  (blue-green),  with  a  wine-colored  rug 
(red-violet)  and  apricot  (yellow-orange] 
draperies. 

ALTERNATE  COMPLEMENT 

An  alternate  complement  is  developed  by 
selecting  the  three  alternate  colors  opposite 
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Figure  IV 


Figure  V 


Alternate  Complement  for  4  Color  Plan 


Double  Complement  for  4  Color  Plan 


a  given  color  (Figure  IV).  For  example,  red, 
violet  and  blue  would  be  the  alternate  com¬ 
plement  of  yellow.  Applied  to  a  simple  deco¬ 
rative  problem.  Rose  walls  (red)  with  a 
gray-violet  rug,  smoke  blue  draperies  (blue) 
and  a  bright  butter  yellow  (yellow)  covered 
small  chair  would  make  a  pleasing  color 
plan. 

DOUBLE  COMPLEMENT 

Another  four  color  plan  of  considerable 
value  in  decoration  is  the  double  comple¬ 
ment.  It  employs  two  sets  of  complementary 
colors  (Figure  V),  and  may  be  illustrated 
in  the  following  plan:  Wedgwood  Blue  for 
the  walls;  rug  or  carpet  in  deep  shades  of 
red  or.  rose;  upholstery  in  an  orange  tone 
and  draperies  in  green. 

It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that 
any  color  used  in  a  color  harmony  may  be 
repeated  in  varying  tints  or  tones  as  long  as 
all  colors  called  for  are  used.  Neutral  colors 
(black,  white  and  mixtures  of  these  two 
colors— gray)  may  also  be  used  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  any  color  or  color  harmony.  Grays 


are  particularly  effective  in  decoration  when 
accented  with  one  color  or  two  complement¬ 
ary  colors  of  fairly  deep  value  and  high 
chroma. 

COLOR  ANALOGY 

Favorable  color  relationship  is  also  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  use  of  adjoining  colors  of 
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the  spectrum  in  a  color  plan,  such  as  yellow- 
orange,  yellow  and  yellow-green  (Figure 
VI).  Each  color  shares  a  common  color  fac¬ 
tor-yellow.  This  is  known  as  a  color 
analogy.  While  color  analogy  may  include 
any  number  of  adjoining  colors  from  three 
to  six,  three  are  usually  ideal.  It  cannot  in¬ 
clude  a  seventh  color  in  a  12-color  spectrum 
because  the  seventh  color  would  be  a  con¬ 
trasting  or  complementary  color.  Two 
colors  would  not  be  adequate  to  create  a 
color  analogy  because  two  colors  are  not 
enough  for  the  eye  to  detect  the  rhythm  of 
repetition.  If  the  walls  of  a  room  were  but¬ 
tercup  Yellow,  a  color  analogy  would  be 
complete  if  the  draperies  were  in  tone  of 
yellow-orange  and  yellow-green. 

MONOCHROMATIC  COLOR 
RELATIONSHIP 

Monochromatic  color  relationship  is  vari¬ 
ation  in  chroma  and  value  of  a  single  color 


CEIIING  COIOR  WITH  MORE 
PIATINUM  OR  WHITE  ADDED 


or  the  color  range  existing  between  any 
spectrum  hue  and  neutral  gray  (Figure 
VII).  If  we  consider  painted  surfaces  inde¬ 
pendent  of  accessories,  such  as  draperies, 
fabrics,  rugs,  etc.,  more  things  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  with  monochromatic  color  relation¬ 
ship  with  paint  and  stains  than  any  other 
principle  of  decoration. 

A  color  may  vary  in  lightness  or  darkness 
and  in  brightness  or  grayness  and  still  be 
the  same  hue.  Such  tints,  shades  and  grada¬ 
tions  of  a  color  are  said  to  be  in  monochro¬ 
matic  relationship  to  each  other  because 
they  are  all  derived  from  the  same  spectrum 
color.  They  result  from  the  addition  of 
white,  gray  or  black,  or  the  addition  of  the 
color  complement  of  any  spectrum  hue.  To 
illustrate:  A  floor  may  be  a  deep,  rich 
brown;  the  woodwork,  natural  walnut;  the 
walls.  Cocoa  Brown,  and  the  ceiling  a  much 
lighter  value  of  Cocoa  Brown,  and  we  have 
thus  developed  an  ideal  monochromatic 
background.  It  may  be  a  public  space  with¬ 
out  accessories  and  complete  in  itself,  or  the 
space  may  be  enlivened  by  contrasting  ac¬ 
cents.  Natural  walnut  trim  was  injected  into 
this  illustration  to  emphasize  that  the  color 
of  wood,  marble  or  other  similar  surfaces 
should  not  be  ignored  in  a  color  composi¬ 
tion. 

MONOCHROMATIC  COLOR  RELA¬ 
TIONSHIP  WITH  ACCENT 

Accessories  such  as  brightly-colored  drap¬ 
eries  made  of  brown  figures  on  an  off-white 
base  could  be  added  to  the  foregoing  color 
plan  and  still  keep  all  colors  in  the  same 
monochromatic  family.  While  the  most  rest¬ 
ful  interiors  are  usually  done  in  a  monochro¬ 
matic  scheme,  it  is  often  possible  to  achieve 
an  even  better  result  by  using  the  comple¬ 
mentary  color  in  an  accessory  for  accent.  To 
illustrate:  another  monochromatic  color 
plan  might  be  based  on  Empire  Green,  in 


Figure  VII 
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which  event  the  complementary  accent 
color  used  in  a  very  limited  manner  could 
be  rose. 

BALANCE  AND  PROPORTION 

Mastery  of  the  principles  of  harmonious 
color  relationship  as  outlined  is  basically  es¬ 
sential  in  the  use  of  color.  There  is  almost 
limitless  latitude  for  individuality  and  inge¬ 
nuity  in  their  adaptation  if  colors  are  com¬ 
bined  with  a  sense  of  feeling  of  balance  and 
proportion.  Its  importance  will  become  al¬ 
most  obvious  with  practice  but  a  few  prin¬ 
ciples  can  be  outlined  for  guidance. 

Principle  No.  /—Equal  areas  of  contrast¬ 
ing  color  are  not  pleasing.  A  bath  room  with 
Wedgwood  Blue  dado  and  a  Rose  upper  wall 
would  not  be  pleasing  because  the  areas 
would  be  approximately  equal.  An  all-peach 
bath  room  with  blue  towels  or  an  all-blue 
bath  room  with  peach  towels  would  be  ef¬ 
fective  because  of  the  limited  use  of  the  con¬ 
trasting  or  complementary  color  of  the 
towels.  The  amount  of  contrasting  area 
should  be  governed  largely  by  the  degree 
of  brightness  or  choma  in  which  the  con¬ 
trasting  color  is  used.  In  an  all-peach  bath 
room,  bottles  of  primary  blue  would  afford 
fitting  interest,  but  shower  curtains  which 
occupy  a  greater  area  would  be  appropriate 
only  in  a  grayed  tone  of  blue.  Similarly,  a 
brilliant  red  vase  affords  the  needed  touch 
in  an  Empire  Green  living  room,  but  rose 
in  a  more  subdued  tone,  would  be  more 
pleasing  for  the  draperies  or  for  the  inside 
of  the  book  cases  because  of  the  greater  area 
involved.  The  smaller  the  contrasting  area, 
the  more  brilliant  the  contrasting  color  may 
be,  and  conversely,  the  larger  the  contrast¬ 
ing  area,  the  more  neutral  in  tone  it  should 
be. 

Equal  areas  of  the  same  value  and  chroma 
are  exceedingly  monotonous.  The  living 
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room  decoration  of  yesterday  with  its  low 
chroma,  even-toned  buffs,  taupes,  mauves 
and  yellow-greens,  lacked  variety  and  ani¬ 
mation.  Equal  areas  of  light  tints  are  likely 
to  appear  dull  and  uninteresting.  A  bed 
room  with  walls,  curtains,  spreads,  etc., 
carried  out  in  light  tints  such  as  Blossom 
Pink,  chartreuse  and  turquoise,  in  an  effort 
to  attain  cheerfulness,  will  seem  to  lack 
something.  It  lacks  the  punch  that  a  coun¬ 
terbalancing  touch  of  a  deep,  rich  color  (low 
value,  strong  chroma)  will  give  it.  A  dark 
Dubonnet  rug  would  give  it  needed  balance 
and  strength. 

Equal  areas  of  dark  colors  are  likely  to 
be  depressing.  A  room  painted  in  a  deep 
green  would  prove  depressing  if  all  the  fur¬ 
nishings  and  accessories  were  carried  out  in 
deep  blues  and  reds.  It  cries  for  relief  from 
dark  values.  Paint  the  woodwork  Bone 
White,  use  blond,  bleached  furniture  and 
gay,  light  fabrics  and  you  add  vibrant  in¬ 
terest  to  the  room.  The  so-called  modern 
in  architecture  and  decoration  may  have 
been  carried  to  some  extremes  in  decorative 
practice,  but  it  has  developed  a  greater  ap¬ 
preciation  of  color  range  and  versatility  in 
decorative  treatment. 

Principle  No.  2— If  figured  areas  are  used 
in  a  decorative  scheme,  they  should  be  bal¬ 
anced  with  compensating  areas  of  plain 
colors.  Figured  wallpaper  on  the  walls  calls 
for  compensating  plain  areas  in  the  acces¬ 
sories  if  incongruity  and  excitement  are  to 
be  avoided.  Likewise,  figured  draperies  or 
figured  upholstery  can  add  interest  and 
charm  to  a  room  painted  in  a  plain  color. 
There  must  be  balance  in  the  proportion  of 
figured  and  plain  areas  used  together,  and 
the  greatest  compatibility  is  achieved  when 
one  or  more  of  the  basic  colors  used  in  the 
plain  areas  are  suitably  repeated  in  the  fig¬ 
ured  areas  or  vice  versa. 
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Principle  No.  Color  can  be  used  ad¬ 
vantageously  to  relieve  the  feeling  of  bad 
proportion.  The  ideal  room  proportions  are 
in  ratio  to  multiples  of  three,  five  and  seven 
for  height,  width  and  length  respectively. 
Multiplying  each  number  of  the  ratio  by 
three  would  give  a  room  nine  feet  high, 
fifteen  feet  wide  and  twenty-one  feet  long. 
However,  architectural  layout  and  func¬ 
tional  use  does  not  ordinarily  permit  ideal 
proportion  for  all  rooms. 

LOWERING  A  CEILING 

An  excessively  high  ceiling  may  be  low¬ 
ered  in  appearance  by  using  a  dark  color  on 
the  ceiling  and  a  light  color  on  the  walls. 
The  darker  the  color  used,  the  greater  the 
illusion  of  lowering  will  be.  A  color  of  rela¬ 
tively  bright  chroma  and  dark  value  should 
be  selected  for  a  colored  ceiling  as  pastel 
wall  tints  appear  rather  insipid  when  used 
on  a  ceiling. 

An  advancing  color  will  tend  to  lower  the 
ceiling  more  than  a  receding  color.  The  ad¬ 
vancing  colors  are  those  found  on  the  left 
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half  of  the  color  spectrum,  particularly 
colors  made  with  red,  red-orange  and  or¬ 
ange.  The  receding  colors  are  those  found 
on  the  right  half  of  the  spectrum  circle, 
particularly  those  made  with  green,  blue- 
green  and  blue. 

The  use  of  horizontal  lines  will  tend  to 
lower  ceiling  height.  This  may  be  accom¬ 
plished  with  a  dado  (Figure  VIII).  In  resi¬ 
dential  work  the  trim  and  dado  (including 
baseboard  and  chair  rail)  may  preferably  be 
painted  Bone  White  or  Platinum,  and  the 
upper  wall  in  the  desired  wall  color. 

In  commercial  work,  the  dado  would  nor¬ 
mally  be  a  dark  color  and  the  upper  wall 
color  a  lighter  value  of  the  same  color 
(monochromatic  treatment).  A  more  mod¬ 
ern  treatment  for  a  high-ceilinged  room  in 
commercial  work  is  secured  by  horizontal 
bands  of  color  (preferably  from  three  to  five 
bands)  separated  by  a  1 1^"  stripe.  The  effect 
is  particularly  good  if  each  successive  band 
starting  at  the  bottom  is  progressively  nar¬ 
rowed  in  width  and  lightened  in  value,  with 
the  ceiling  in  a  very  light  tint  and  the  trim 
carried  in  the  same  color  as  the  bottom  band 
of  color. 

RAISING  A  CEILING 

It  is  more  difficult  to  raise  the  height  of 
an  obviously  low  ceiling.  Vertical  lines,  such 
as  are  found  in  wall  paper,  will  help  most. 
Warm  advancing  colors  on  the  walls,  with 
white  or  Bone  White  ceiling  will  also  create 
the  illusion  of  increased  height. 

PULLING  WALLS  IN 

If  a  room  is  disproportionately  long  in  re¬ 
lation  to  its  width,  the  room  can  be  brought 
into  more  normal  relationship  by  applying 
an  advancing  color  of  fairly  deep  value  on 
the  two  end  walls  and  a  light  tint  of  the 
same  color  on  the  two  side  walls.  If  a  mono¬ 
chromatic  effect  is  not  desired,  the  side  walls 
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may  be  painted  Platinum  or  Puritan  Gray. 
Obviously,  the  maximum  correction  would 
be  effected  by  using  an  advancing  color  on 
the  two  end  walls  and  the  complementary 
receding  color  on  the  two  side  walls.  How¬ 
ever,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  violate  the 
rule  that  equal  areas  (or  approximately 
equal  areas)  of  contrasting  colors  are  not 
effective  in  combination. 

PUSHING  WALLS  OUT 

Generally  speaking,  darker  values  of 
colors,  particularly  of  advancing  colors,  used 
on  walls  tend  to  make  a  room  appear 
smaller.  Receding  colors  tend  to  make  a 
room  appear  larger,  and  very  light  tints  give 
maximum  size  to  a  room.  Painting  the  ceil¬ 
ing,  walls  and  woodwork  all  the  same  light 
color  will  further  increase  the  illusion  of 
spaciousness. 

ASCENDING  VALUES 

Principle  No.  4— Colors  should  be  darker 
at  the  base  and  progressively  lighter  as  they 
approach  the  ceiling.  The  suggestion  pre¬ 
viously  given  for  using  horizontal  bands  of 
color,  each  band  progressively  lighter  in 
value,  well  illustrates  this  popular  old  law 
of  ascending  values  in  decoration.  It  suggests 
that  the  rugs  be  of  darkest  values,  the  fur¬ 
nishings  a  little  lighter,  the  walls  consider¬ 
ably  lighter  and  the  ceilings  quite  light  in 
value.  This  used  to  be  an  almost  inflexible 
law  in  decoration,  and  it  still  is  unquestion¬ 
ably  sound  as  it  imparts  strength  and  vitality 
to  the  color  scheme,  but  it  is  one  of  the  old 
time  conventions  that  has  been  frequently 
disregarded  in  contemporary  practice  as  a 
result  of  the  influence  of  the  modernists.  To¬ 
day,  we  see  generous  use  of  dark  ceilings 
with  light  walls  used  in  color  plans  with 
ingenious  effect;  deep,  dark  wall  colors  are 
used  with  rugs  of  very  light  value  and  ceil¬ 
ings  and  walls  are  generally  carried  in  the 


same  color— and  all  with  striking  results. 

Principle  No.  ^—The  main  consideration 
in  working  out  a  color  plan  for  an  entire 
building  is  to  establish  a  theme  color  that 
will  harmoniously  tie  together  the  color 
scheme  for  all  units  of  the  building.  It 
should  be  possible  for  the  eye  to  travel  from 
one  area  to  another  without  experiencing 
an  abrupt  interruption  in  color.  A  cherry 
blossom  is  a  beautiful  thing  in  itself,  but 
cherry  blossoms  intermixed  with  green  foli¬ 
age  and  tied  to  the  earth  with  green  to 
neutral  brown  twigs,  branches  and  tree 
trunks,  becomes  an  harmonious  whole.  The 
reception  and  stair  halls  of  a  residence,  or 
the  vestibule,  lobby  and  corridors  of  a  pub¬ 
lic  building  should  be  treated  as  a  unit  in 
themselves  and  co-ordinated  to  the  color 
scheme  of  the  rooms  which  open  off  them, 
particularly  where  they  are  joined  to  these 
rooms  by  open  archways.  This  may  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  treating  such  spaces  either  in 
the  same  color  as  adjoining  rooms  or  in 
neutral  grays  or  off  whites,  or  in  mono¬ 
chromatic  tones  of  the  colors  in  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  rooms,  or  by  recalling  the  dominant 
colors  in  the  adjoining  rooms. 

SELECTING  A  COLOR 

Principle  No.  6—T o  select  a  suitable  back¬ 
ground  wall  color  against  which  to  silhou¬ 
ette  the  more  colorful  furnishings,  dra¬ 
peries,  etc.,  is  not  as  simple  as  it  may  seem. 
Paint  colors  are  usually  selected  from  small 
color  card  chips  or  by  painting  a  small  area 
of  wall  or  trim.  Such  small  areas  of  color 
are  deceiving,  not  only  to  amateurs  but  fre¬ 
quently  even  to  skilled  colorists  because  they 
utterly  fail  to  show  another  principle  of 
color,  namely,  that  color  intensifies  ivith 
area  and  zvith  reflection. 

The  degree  of  intensification  is  not  easy 
to  estimate.  The  inclination  is  to  select 
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colors  that  are  too  bright.  A  suitable  soft 
blue-gray  (Regency  Blue)  selected  for  a  liv¬ 
ing  room  may  be  rejected  because  it  looks 
like  a  lead  color  in  a  sample  chart  and  even 
more  so  in  liquid  paint,  but  as  the  paint 
dries  out  on  the  four  walls  of  the  room,  an 
unbelievable  re-inforcement  of  the  blue  cast 
becomes  apparent.  The  color  may  dry  out 
with  a  stronger  bluish  cast,  but  the  greatest 
intensification  of  the  bluish  cast  will  come 
from  reflection.  The  intensification  of  color 
is  greater  in  a  small  room  than  a  large  room; 
in  a  north  room  than  a  south  room,  but  it 
is  always  a  factor. 

The  problem  of  tinting  a  color  is  made 
more  complicated  by  the  fact  that  color 
may  dry  lighter  in  some  types  of  paint  and 
darker  in  others.  For  example,  a  perfect 
color  match  in  a  wall  paint  and  an  enamel 
in  the  wet  may  change  to  a  poor  match  when 
dry. 

The  simplest  and  best  answer  to  this  prob¬ 
lem  is  to  use  wall  paints  and  enamels  of 
established  merit,  the  colors  of  which  have 
been  carefully  worked  out  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer  to  meet  normal  conditions.  It  is 
usually  necessary  to  paint  out  a  great  many 
rooms  to  satisfactorily  insure  that  each  tint 
and  shade  will  meet  the  decorative  require¬ 
ments  of  the  average  room. 

In  selecting  a  color,  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  color  loves  company.  Association  with 
other  colors  brings  out  the  best  in  any  color. 
We  can  best  appraise  a  color  by  placing  it 
adjacent  to  its  complementary  color,  be¬ 
cause  contrasting  colors  in  juxtaposition 
make  each  of  the  colors  appear  stronger  and 
brighter. 

PRACTICAL  APPLICATION  FOR 
PROPERTY  MANAGERS 

With  the  building  industry  in  full  swing, 
the  property  manager  recognizes  that  his 
building  may  become  dated  in  the  not  too 


distant  future.  This  is  not  just  an  unwar¬ 
ranted  fear,  for  suburban  districts  are  tak¬ 
ing  tenants  from  the  financial,  medical  and 
insurance  areas,  in  all  of  our  large  cities 
throughout  the  country.  One  easy  method  to 
protect  against  this  transition  is  to  provide 
attractive  surroundings  in  the  way  of  prac¬ 
tical  decoration.  An  architect  recently  stated 
that  more  real  decoration  was  being  used  in 
office  areas  today  than  in  many  homes  and 
that  it  was  a  very  sensible  trend  for  many 
more  people  were  affected  by  this  transition 
during  the  course  of  a  working  day  than  in 
the  amount  of  time  spent  in  the  average 
home  or  apartment. 

Consider  the  many  opportunities  for  ap¬ 
plying  color  in  the  average  office  building. 
The  exterior  trim  plays  a  most  important 
part  in  the  building’s  relationship  to  other 
buildings  and  in  taking  full  advantage  of 
the  use  of  the  building  material  and  its  natu¬ 
ral  color.  Generally  speaking,  the  lobby  ceil¬ 
ing  area  is  another  important  place  to  apply 
color,  as  it  can  enhance  architectural  propor¬ 
tions  and  influence  the  appearance  of  the 
elevator  fronts  and  the  marble  or  tile  used 
on  the  walls.  If  there  is  a  rear  entrance  and 
service  area  which  is  accessible  to  tenants, 
this  area  should  not  be  overlooked. 

Many  building  corridors  are  poorly 
lighted  and  rather  drab.  This  is  entirely  un¬ 
necessary.  Proper  color  can  be  applied  and 
great  savings  made  on  lighting  costs  in  this 
one  area.  Many  structures  have  been  awk¬ 
wardly  designed  as  to  corridor  areas,  but  it 
is  a  simple  procedure  to  apply  color  to  cor¬ 
rect  poor  proportions.  Certain  colors  appear 
either  to  advance  or  recede  and  wall  areas 
can  be  made  to  appear  to  be  closer  or  farther 
away  by  the  use  of  such  colors.  One  promi¬ 
nent  building  manager  recently  said  that  a 
simple  color  renovation  of  his  corridors  had 
caused  greater  tenant  interest  in  his  build¬ 
ing  than  any  major  addition  or  revision  in 
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the  building  over  a  period  of  twenty-five 
years. 

I  I  It  is  a  logical  assumption  that  longer 
i  '  leases  at  good  rentals  are  the  best  insurance 
I  policies  for  continued  profits  in  the  building 
management  industry.  The  tenant  who 
shares  in  costs  other  than  square-foot  rental 
naturally  takes  a  greater  interest  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  space  as  well  as  the  rest 
of  the  building,  for  this  additional  invest¬ 
ment  creates  a  natural  incentive  for  him  to 
follow  this  course.  Intelligent  building 
managers  have  recognized  the  use  of  fine  in¬ 
terior  decoration  as  a  very  simple  means  to 
achieve  this  end  and  in  addition  bring  their 
building  up  to  a  higher  standard  in  relation¬ 
ship  to  other  buildings  of  like  nature  in  the 
same  locality.  Oftentimes,  a  simple  color 
I  scheme  submitted  to  a  tenant  may  create  this 
t  interest  which  has  been  lying  dormant  and 
by  a  chain  of  events  bring  about  very  worth¬ 
while  remodeling  procedures  Avhich  add 
greatly  to  the  appearance  of  the  given  space 
and  to  the  overall  modernization  of  a  build¬ 
ing.  Usually  one  tenant  observing  improve¬ 
ments  in  other  areas  in  the  building  is  curi¬ 
ous  enough  to  investigate  and  oftentimes 
embarks  on  a  similar  project.  It  is  agreed 
that  today’s  labor  costs  are  high  but  it  costs 
no  more  to  apply  a  durable  finish  to  a  given 
area  than  it  does  to  apply  a  finish  which  has 
very  little  wearability  and  has  to  be  renewed 
at  regular  intervals.  It  is  hard  to  control 
taxes,  fixed  costs,  such  as  cleaning,  services, 
electricity,  heating,  etc.,  but  decorating  is  a 
cost  which  can  be  controlled  and  should  be 
shared  to  a  very  high  degree  by  the  tenant. 

HINTS  FOR  OFFICE  DECORATING 

Generally  speaking,  office  layouts  take  on 
a  very  similar  pattern  and  the  following  sug¬ 
gestions  can  be  applied  to  almost  any  given 
area. 

Window  walls  are  necessarily  in  the 
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shadow  and  are  the  hardest  to  maintain  due 
to  the  dirt  accumulation  on  these  surfaces. 
Because  of  the  small  amount  of  wall  area  in 
a  window  wall,  advancing  colors  (low  in 
value)  can  be  applied  to  these  areas  as  color 
accents.  They  will  resist  soil  longer  and 
make  a  very  smart  appearance. 

Offices  with  inadequate  lighting  can  use 
light  tints  of  yellow  and  in  this  way  bring 
in  a  great  deal  of  sunshine.  Areas  plagued 
by  enclosed  risers  can  be  made  more  color¬ 
ful  by  painting  one  side  of  the  column  one 
color  and  the  other  three  sides  a  contrasting 
color. 

Small  reception  rooms  can  be  made  bright 
and  cheery  with  a  colorful  wallpaper  ap¬ 
plied  in  small  quantity.  Inadequate  lighting 
can  be  aided  by  a  simple  torchier  or  well- 
selected  table  lamps.  Ugly  vault  or  storage 
area  doors  can  be  painted  in  with  adjoining 
wall  areas. 

Outmoded  wood  trim  can  often  be  inex¬ 
pensively  reclaimed  and  brought  up  to  a 
light,  natural  finish.  General  office  areas 
which  lack  partitions  to  departmentalize 
them  can  often  get  around  the  problem  by 
the  use  of  different  colors  on  different  sec¬ 
tions  of  wall  areas,  thus  providing  a  feeling 
of  separation. 

Badly  marked  office  furniture  can  be  in¬ 
expensively  reclaimed  by  the  application  of 
a  high-grade  enamel  in  a  color  to  match  the 
appealing  grays  of  the  metal  office  furniture 
so  much  in  use  today.  In  addition,  a  small 
amount  of  linoleum  applied  with  a  neat 
chrome  band  on  outmoded  desks  provides 
not  only  a  new  look  but  better  working  sur¬ 
faces. 

The  paint  industry  employs  expert  color¬ 
ists  who  are  glad  to  advise  you  at  no  other 
cost  than  buying  the  product  manufactured 
by  the  company  they  represent.  By  using 
their  services  you  can  spend  your  tenant’s 
decorating  dollars  more  wisely. 


“I  believe  there  is  an  important  source  of  revenue  for  property  man¬ 
agers  in  a  comparatively  new  field.  There  are  many  properties  that 
may  not  be  entrusted  to  professional  managers  by  owners  because  of 
pride  or  other  reasons.  Yet  these  owners  need  advice,  help  or  training, 
and  this  we  can  give  them  by  acting  in  the  capacity  of  consultants.  The 
situation  may  involve  an  individual  with  a  small  property  or  a  large 
corporation  with  vast  holdings;  for  either  one,  our  advice  as  a  con¬ 
sultant  is  of  great  value.  An  interesting  experience  along  this  line 
happened  to  me  and  will  illustrate  this  point.  .  .  .” 

A  MANAGEMENT  CONSULTANT  IS  BORN 
bj  S.V.  Beach,  CPM 

To  THE  CASUAL  VISITOR,  the  towH  of  made  there  in  one  year.  They  raise  flax, 

Brawley,  California,  is  very  deceiving  in  its  cotton,  lettuce,  melons  and  a  wide  variety 

business  potential.  It  is  only  a  small  town  of  of  other  products.  Their  feed  lots  where 

about  20,000  people,  200  miles  southeast  cattle  are  fattened  before  sending  them  to 

of  Los  Angeles  in  the  upper  end  of  the  market  are  the  envy  of  Chicago. 

Imperial  Valley  near  the  Salton  Sea.  It  is  a  The  Planters  Hotel  is  located  on  the 
part  of  the  real  West,  about  35  miles  from  main  street  of  Brawley  on  a  large  piece  of 

the  Mexican  border,  and  oddly  at  an  eleva-  ground  across  from  a  park.  It  is  an  impres- 

tion  of  120  feet  below  sea  level.  sive  four-story  building,  with  the  lobby  en- 

As  you  walk  through  the  main  part  of  trance  in  the  center  and  stores  stretching 

town  and  see  a  small  branch  bank  you  out  on  either  side  for  nearly  a  block.  The 

would  be  very  much  surprised  to  know  that  spacious  lobby  looks  out  onto  a  beautiful 

the  manager  frequently  makes  loans  of  garden  where  the  poinsettias  bloom  for 

$500,000  to  cattlemen,  and  some  of  them  months.  Off  the  lobby  is  a  bar  called  “The 

have  a  line  of  credit  of  well  over  $1,000,000.  Broken  Arrow,”  with  a  display  of  Indian 

The  average  rainfall  is  only  one  inch,  but  relics  for  decoration;  also  a  restaurant.  The 

the  farmers  in  this  valley  have  such  a  won-  hotel  contains  one  hundred  rooms.  There  is 

derful  irrigation  system  that  all  they  have  to  a  large  parking  lot. 

do  is  to  phone  for  water,  while  farmers  in  Many  times  I  have  solicited  the  manage- 
other  states  have  to  pray  for  rain.  My  East-  ment  of  a  furnished  apartment  or  a  hotel, 

ern  friends  would  not  believe  me  and  would  only  to  be  told  by  the  owner  that  he  did  not 

accuse  me  of  bragging  about  California  if  want  to  take  the  risks  involved  by  having 

I  told  you  how  many  cuttings  of  alfalfa  were  the  income  fluctuate,  nor  the  bother  of  pass- 

Sm  Beach’s  /.m  is  the  Real  EsMe  Management  '"8  Problems  ot  rehabilitation.  There- 

Co.  in  Los  Angeles.  fore  I  decided  to  take  those  responsibilities 
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and  lease  those  properties  where  possible. 
As  a  result  I  developed  a  chain  of  hotels. 

About  a  year  ago  I  tried  to  lease  the 
Planters  Hotel  in  Brawley.  But  the  owner 
took  a  great  deal  of  pride  in  operating  the 
hotel,  the  real  estate  taxes  and  operating 
expenses  were  very  high,  and  I  failed  to 
make  a  deal  because  I  could  not  offer  to  pay 
enough  rent.  The  principal  stockholder  was 
a  charming  lady  whom  I  came  to  know 
quite  well  as  a  result  of  these  negotiations. 

About  the  first  of  December,  1952,  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  long  distance  phone  call  from  her 
seeking  advice  on  some  of  the  problems  con¬ 
nected  with  the  operation  of  the  hotel.  Her 
husband  had  operated  the  hotel  as  a  kind  of 
hobby  for  about  twenty-five  years.  His  prin¬ 
cipal  business  was  farming  and  cattle  rais¬ 
ing.  He  had  been  very  successful  with  the 
ranches  and  cattle,  but  the  hotel  had  paid 
only  two  dividends  since  it  was  built.  About 
two  years  ago  he  died,  and  all  of  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  the  business  had  fallen  on  his 
widow.  Now  she  needed  help,  so  the  tables 
were  reversed  and  a  management  account 
was  seeking  me. 

I  BECOME  A  CONSULTANT 

Through  the  years  I  have  learned  a  great 
deal  from  J  im  Downs.  I  knew  that  he  was  a 
consultant  on  real  estate  matters  and  very 
successful  at  it,  so  I  followed  in  his  footsteps. 
I  became  a  consultant  for  two  primary  rea¬ 
sons.  In  the  first  place  the  Planters  Hotel 
was  two  hundred  miles  from  my  office  and 
at  the  time  did  not  have  a  resident  manager. 
Good  supervision  at  that  distance  and  par¬ 
ticularly  without  a  good  manager  was  out 
of  the  question,  unless  I  wanted  to  spend 
enough  time  on  the  property  to  straighten 
it  out.  In  the  second  place,  my  client  really 
did  not  want  to  relinquish  control  of  the 
property. 

On  the  tenth  of  December,  1952, 1  started 


work  for  The  Planters.  I  confessed  my 
ignorance  of  the  food  and  beverage  depart¬ 
ments.  Since  necessity  is  a  great  teacher  I 
soon  learned,  and  the  hard  way,  about  those 
departments;  but  because  of  my  limited 
knowledge  of  the  food  and  beverage  busi¬ 
ness,  I  did  not  charge  any  fee  on  the  income 
from  that  source.  My  fee  was  10  per  cent  of 
the  gross  room  revenue.  One  month  that 
gross  on  rooms  was  slightly  over  $1 1,000. 

It  was  imperative  that  a  resident  manager 
be  found  immediately.  I  called  an  employ 
ment  agency  and  started  interviewing  man 
agers.  I  was  trying  to  find  a  man  and  wife 
team  because  I  felt  that  the  wife  could  be 
valuable  in  supervising  the  housekeeping 
department,  and  also  in  helping  with  other 
departments.  Three  couples  were  inter¬ 
viewed,  and  I  was  elated  in  finding  that 
one  of  them  seemed  a  fine  managerial  team. 
My  office  became  an  employment  office  for 
hiring  a  chef,  desk  clerks,  fry  cooks,  and  the 
rest. 

Two  days  later  the  long  distance  operator 
got  hold  of  me.  My  new  manager  and  John 
Barleycorn  were  too  well  acquainted.  So  1 
had  to  start  all  over  again  in  my  hunt  for  a 
new  manager.  My  second  choice  for  a  man 
ager  had  left  for  Honolulu.  The  next  man 
ager  had  worked  in  Panama  managing  two 
hotels.  He  owned  his  own  airplane  and  flerv 
from  one  hotel  to  the  other.  He  did  not 
drink.  So  we  made  another  start.  By  this 
time  I  was  becoming  familiar  with  some  of 
the  many  problems. 

The  staff  of  a  hotel  should  take  pride  in 
their  work,  and  be  loyal  to  the  manager.  An 
atmosphere  can  be  created  by  the  staff  that 
is  good  and  helps  business.  I  soon  found 
that  friction  existed  all  through  the  staff, 
there  was  little  loyalty  and  pride  in  their 
work.  There  was  outright  thievery  in  the 
bar,  restaurant,  and  housekeeping  depart¬ 
ment. 
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CONTROLS  WERE  THE  BIG  NEED 

One  of  the  major  problems  was  the  bar. 
There  were  no  controls,  not  even  an  inven¬ 
tory.  Ordinarily,  when  a  person  thinks 
about  controls  and  inventories  for  a  bar, 
these  seem  very  complicated  and  difficult. 
They  are  really  very  simple.  There  is  usually 
a  storeroom  and  a  perpetual  inventory  is 
kept.  The  new  stock  is  recorded  as  it  is  re¬ 
ceived,  and  checked  out  as  it  is  needed  in 
the  bar.  A  periodic  check  is  made  either 
weekly  or  monthly  to  verify  that  stock.  The 
same  general  procedure  is  followed  in  the 
bar.  At  the  end  of  the  period  the  cost  of 
sales  is  computed.  There  are  several  rules 
of  thumb,  depending  upon  the  kind  of  bar 
or  volume  of  business  that  can  easily  tell 
you  whether  your  operations  are  in  line  or 
not.  Also  during  that  period  you  will  know 
whether  you  made  or  lost  money.  We  in¬ 
stalled  a  very  simple  inventory  system. 

Someone  had  overstocked  on  cases  of 
high-priced  whiskey.  In  fact  they  poured  as 
a  bar  whiskey  some  very  high-priced  whis¬ 
key.  There  was  no  other  way  to  move  it. 
When  it  gets  123  degrees  in  the  shade 
even  bottled  whiskey  evaporates,  and  it  fre¬ 
quently  gets  123  degrees  in  the  summer 
in  Brawley.  The  turnover  in  help  was  fan¬ 
tastic.  The  patrons  of  the  bar  made  bets  on 
how  long  a  bartender  would  last.  After  a 
man  had  been  there  three  days  he  was  con¬ 
sidered  an  oldtimer. 

The  problem  of  staffing  a  hotel  in  any 
town  of  20,000  population  is  difficult,  but 
when  it  gets  so  hot  in  the  summer  the  situa¬ 
tion  becomes  next  to  impossible. 

A  ROW  OVER  HOT  BISCUITS 

Another  major  problem  was  the  restau¬ 
rant.  I  hired  an  excellent  chef  and  his  wife 
as  a  waitress.  Between  their  salaries  and  her 
tips  and  free  room  and  board  they  made 


around  $1,000  per  month.  Everything  was 
wonderful  for  a  while.  The  food  was  very 
good.  We  were  grossing  over  $10,000  per 
month  on  food  alone.  Then  one  night  a 
waitress  had  a  little  row  with  one  of  the 
guests  over  hot  biscuits.  The  chef’s  wife  got 
in  on  the  row  and  the  result  was  that  right 
in  the  busiest  hours,  the  chef  and  his  wife 
quit.  No  one  in  a  supervisory  capacity  had 
said  a  word  to  them.  Jobs  are  so  easy  to  find 
now  that  employees  can  move  on  with  no 
difficulty— and  they  do. 

A  number  of  Mexican  boys  are  hired  in 
the  kitchen  as  bus  boys  and  dishwashers. 
They  are  called  “wetbacks”  because  they 
have  entered  the  United  States  illegally  by 
swimming  across  a  river  and  their  backs 
are  still  wet.  Every  so  often  the  United 
States  Immigration  Authority  descends  on 
the  hotel  and  takes  all  of  the  “wetbacks” 
across  the  line  into  Mexico.  They  are  often 
back  on  the  job  the  next  day,  bringing  a 
friend.  Once,  when  there  was  a  large  ban¬ 
quet  on,  we  prevailed  upon  the  Immigra¬ 
tion  boys  to  wait  a  few  hours  until  the 
banquet  was  over  before  taking  our  “wet¬ 
backs.”  There  were  no  controls  on  the  food 
department,  and  no  inventory.  The  food 
department  was  losing  money.  We  installed 
a  simple  inventory  system. 

INVENTORIES  AND  WORK  SHEETS 

The  housekeeping  department  did  not 
have  a  linen  inventory.  Little  effort  was 
made  to  count  the  linen  in  or  out,  either  to 
the  laundry  or  to  the  maids.  There  was  no 
work  schedule  for  the  maids.  There  are 
printed  forms  available  that  are  very  easy 
to  use  for  perpetual  linen  inventories. 
Forms  are  also  available  for  checking  linen 
in  and  out  to  the  maids.  One  day  my  client 
was  hunting  a  maid  and  found  two  bed¬ 
spreads  hanging  on  the  maid’s  line.  Un¬ 
mistakably  they  belonged  to  the  hotel. 
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inen  disappears  in  three  ways,  and  in  the 
ollovving  order:  lost  in  the  laundry,  stolen 
y  employees,  stolen  by  guests.  Many  amaz¬ 
ing  stories  could  be  told  about  the  disap- 
^arance  of  linen. 

The  maids  had  been  working  in  a  group 
with  no  one  maid  responsible  for  any  spe¬ 
cific  rooms.  There  are  printed  forms  of 
maid’s  work  sheets  which  will  show  whether 
a  room  is  occupied  by  a  permanent  or  tran¬ 
sient  guest,  and  if  the  room  should  be 
changed.  Linen  should  be  issued  accord¬ 
ingly  and  soiled  linen  returned  for  all  clean 
linen  issued.  We  set  up  a  simple  system  of 
inventories  and  work  schedules  for  the 
housekeeping  department. 

Across  from  the  desk  was  a  rack  of  maga¬ 
zines  and  daily  papers  for  sale.  Frequently 
guests  would  pick  up  a  paper  or  a  magazine 
land  stand  there  glancing  through  it,  and 
then  absentmindedly  walk  off  without  pay¬ 


ing  for  it.  We  moved  the  rack  behind  the 
desk  and  started  a  control  on  the  magazines 
and  candy  and  tobacco  as  well. 

WE  RAN  IT  FOR  CATTLEMEN 

When  the  hotel  is  nearly  full  and  rooms 
are  hard  to  find,  the  clerk  looks  at  the  pro¬ 
spective  guest’s  footwear.  If  he  wears  cow¬ 
boy  boots  he  gets  a  room,  otherwise  he  will 
be  turned  away,  unless  he  is  an  old  guest. 
Many  of  those  cowboy  boots  come  in 
Cadillacs,  and  the  people  who  wear  them 
are  generally  real  people.  They  work  hard 
and  do  their  drinking  in  the  bar  with  rarely 
any  disturbance.  They  are  great  gamblers 
in  that  anyone  dealing  in  cattle  or  sheep  or 
farming  is  gambling  on  the  weather  and 
prices.  My  client  owns  about  5,000  acres  of 
some  of  the  best  farms  land  in  the  Valley, 
and  she  also  owns,  either  partly  or  wholly, 
four  feed  lots.  I  was  shown  through  one  of 


|A  simple  system  of  work 

■  nhedules  w'as  set  up, 
based  on  printed  forms, 

■  of  which  these  two  were 
basic.  Linen  was  issued 

*to  the  maids  on  the  basis 
properly  filled  in  re¬ 
ports. 
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these  feed  lots.  It  had  a  capacity  of  around 
14,000  head  of  cattle.  On  this  lot  was  stored 
just  short  of  a  million  dollars  worth  of  feed. 
There  were  stacked  rows  of  alfalfa  that 
looked  like  freight  trains  in  a  railroad  yard. 
You  can  imagine  the  nerve  it  takes  to  run 
a  business  like  this  where  a  drop  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  price  can  wipe  out  profits  quickly. 

It  is  hard  to  explain  the  multiplicity  of 
problems  that  can  develop  in  a  lOo-room 
hotel  when  it  is  full  of  cattlemen  and 
produce  men.  The  phone  bill  would  run 
around  $1,500  per  month  due  to  the  many 
long  distance  calls.  The  lobby  was  like  a 
miniature  stock  exchange.  Many  deals  on 
cattle,  sheep,  produce,  or  cotton  were  made 
right  in  the  lobby  or  bar.  The  hotel  was  the 
center  of  the  town  and  the  hub  for  many 
businesses  in  the  Valley.  The  hotel  had  to 
give  many  special  services  in  order  to  hold 
this  business. 

ON  JERRY’S  TRAIL 

In  the  middle  of  all  of  this  activity,  one 
Saturday  morning  at  1 1  o’clock,  my  client 
and  I  were  having  a  conference  and  decided 
that  we  had  made  a  mistake  in  our  second 
choice  of  a  manager.  He  tried  very  hard  but 
the  job  was  just  too  big  for  him.  We  had  to 
find  someone  who  knew  the  food  and  bever¬ 
age  business  as  well  as  the  hotel  business, 
and  who  could  stand  the  summer  heat.  We 
thought  such  a  man  might  be  found  in 
Phoenix,  Arizona.  That  conference  started 
one  of  the  fastest  and  most  profitable  epi¬ 
sodes  of  the  whole  deal.  In  a  very  few  min¬ 
utes  a  decision  was  made  that  I  should  go 
to  Phoenix  and  try  to  find  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Jerry.  We  did  not  know  his  last 
name,  but  thought  that  he  worked  at  the 
Adams  Hotel. 

Plane  reservations  were  made.  I  packed 
and  ate  lunch  and  was  on  a  plane  for 
Phoenix  by  1  p.m.  I  had  a  rough  ride 


through  a  desert  rainstorm  and  landed  in 
Phoenix  on  Saturday  night,  not  knowing  a 
soul  in  town.  I  went  to  one  of  the  two  best 
hotels  in  town,  the  Adams,  and  was  told 
there  were  no  rooms  available.  I  engaged  the 
night  manager  in  conversation  and  not  onlv 
got  a  room  but  after  telling  him  that  I  was 
seeking  a  new  manager  for  the  Planters 
Hotel,  he  recommended  a  man  who  was 
working  for  The  Flame  restaurant. 

Needless  to  say,  I  rushed  over  to  The 
Flame.  My  man  was  not  in  but  would  come 
on  duty  at  9  p.m.  After  dinner  I  strolled  up 
to  the  Westward  Ho  Hotel  and  engaged  the 
night  manager  there  in  conversation  about 
any  likely  employees  that  might  be  due  for 
promotion.  He  didn’t  have  any,  but  there 
was  a  man  at  The  Flame  restaurant  whom 
he  recommended  very  highly.  That  settled 
it.  I  went  back  to  The  Flame  and  waited  at 
the  bar  for  about  half  an  hour.  That  place 
really  had  atmosphere.  Because  people 
don’t  like  to  sit  at  a  bar  and  stare  at  a  wall, 
The  Flame  had  installed  potted  plants  as  a 
back  drop  for  the  bar.  There  were  also  sev 
eral  different  kinds  of  birds  and  even  a  pair 
of  monkeys  in  a  cage  with  flood  lights 
worked  out  very  ingeniously.  You  would  be 
amazed  at  the  increase  in  business  as  a  result 
of  that  display. 

Well,  my  man  finally  arrived  and  o( 
course  at  9  o’clock,  on  a  Saturday  night  he 
was  too  busy  to  talk  to  me.  He  was  taking 
inventory  all  night  and  would  be  finished  at 
5  o’clock  the  next  morning,  Sunday.  I  was 
there.  He  felt  that  he  had  gone  as  far  as  he 
could  in  that  organization  and  liked  the 
idea  of  being  a  manager;  also,  he  did  not 
mind  the  extreme  heat  in  the  summer.  His 
main  concern  was  a  golf  course,  which  1 
assured  him  they  had  in  Brawley.  He  prom¬ 
ised  to  meet  me  in  Brawley  the  next  week. 
I  was  back  on  the  plane  bound  for  Brawley 
at  7  a.m.,  Phoenix  time,  just  seventeen 
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^  hours  after  I  left  Brawley.  After  a  confer- 
I  ence  with  my  client  the  next  week  the  new 
man  was  hired. 

OTHER  PROBLEMS  SOLVED 

We  had  a  very  serious  problem  with  the 
air-conditioning  system.  The  original  plant 
had  only  two  compressors  and  then  two 
more  had  been  added.  They  were  connected 
in  such  a  manner  that  they  were  working 
against  each  other;  then  the  mineral  con¬ 
tent  of  the  water  was  such  that  it  caused 
the  system  to  lime  up,  and  due  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  heat  the  water  supply  entering  the 
building  would  be  110  degrees.  One  con¬ 
cern  wanted  $90,000  to  install  a  completely 
new  system.  I  could  not  get  any  other  firm 
bids  to  repair  the  system  and  guarantee  that 
it  would  work  satisfactorily.  There  was  a 
local  man  who  seemed  to  know  his  business, 
so  we  took  a  gamble  on  him  for  about 
$2,500.  He  balanced  and  cleaned  the  four 
compressors,  and  we  paid  extra  for  cleaning 
the  water-cooling  tower  on  the  roof. 

The  elevator  boy  doubled  as  a  bell  hop 
and  frequently  there  would  be  a  long  wait 
for  the  elevator  while  the  boy  went  for  bag¬ 
gage.  So  I  recommended  that  the  elevator 
be  modernized  and  made  fully  automatic. 
We  kept  a  crew  of  painters  working.  There 
was  a  problem  in  sealing  the  plaster  in  the 
showers.  A  good  enamel  seemed  to  do  the 
job.  A  two-tone  pastel  job  was  done  in  the 
rooms  and  turned  out  very  well. 

We  made  a  good  many  changes  in  the 
employees  and  tried  to  build  a  loyal,  com¬ 
petent  staff.  The  new  manager  took  over  all 
of  the  buying  for  all  of  the  departments, 
and  as  this  is  being  written  he  is  doing  very 
well.  Some  new  carpet  had  been  laid  in  the 
hotel  rooms.  We  carpeted  about  twenty 
more  rcxoms  and  the  second  and  third  floor 
halls.  This  put  the  rooms  department  in 
1  fairly  good  shape.  Finally,  I  made  a  recom¬ 


mendation  that  an  appeal  be  made  for  a  re¬ 
duction  in  real  estate  taxes,  which  I  expect 
will  be  successful. 

Since  I  was  only  a  consultant,  it  was  part 
of  my  task  to  show  my  client  how  to  operate 
the  hotel.  My  client  was  very  alert  and  in 
a  short  time  became  adept  at  handling  the 
problems.  I  usually  made  a  trip  to  the  hotel 
once  a  week,  returning  the  next  day.  We 
would  hold  at  least  two  conferences.  I  gave 
her  several  books  on  hotel  management. 
She  had  an  office  staff  and  accountants  at 
her  command  and  soon  developed  the  con¬ 
trols  and  statistics  that  showed  her  the 
course  of  operations. 

The  toll  of  depreciation  and  obsolescence 
had  surely  begun  to  destroy  the  value  of 
this  property.  A  quick  survey  showed  that 
guests  had  left  the  hotel  and  gone  to  motels 
or  other  hotels  because  of  the  condition  of 
the  building  and  furniture,  and  because  of 
the  failure  of  the  air-conditioning  system.  I 
sincerely  believe  that  the  advice  and  infor¬ 
mation  I  gave  was  of  great  value  in  revers¬ 
ing  that  trend. 

WHAT  I  GOT  OUT  OF  IT 

Between  December  10,  1952  and  April  1, 
1953,  my  fees  amounted  to  $3,696.43.  Aside 
from  my  time,  my  expenses  were  nominal. 
Some  of  you  aviation  enthusiasts  will  be 
interested  to  know  that  I  could  rent  a  plane, 
a  Cessna  120,  at  $8  per  hour,  and  fly  down 
to  Brawley  in  a  little  over  an  hour  and  one 
half.  It  takes  a  little  over  four  hours  to  drive 
that  distance  and  at  8  cents  a  mile  for  auto¬ 
mobile  expense,  the  plane  expense  is  about 
equal.  Weather  permitting,  I  flew. 

The  lesson  to  be  learned  from  this  ex¬ 
perience  is  that  there  are  probably  many 
properties  that  could  be  materially  ben¬ 
efited  by  professional  guidance  at  the  con¬ 
sulting  level  resulting  in  a  good  fee  to  the 
alert  property  manager. 


This  first-hand  description  of  Los  Angeles  Harbor  is  part  of  tht 
Journal’^  policy  of  presenting  highly  specialized  properties  and  theii 
opportunity  for  CPM’s.  Such  properties  are  an  integral  part  of  the  in¬ 
creasing  complexity  of  our  urban  organization,  and  call  for  adminis¬ 
trators  whose  primary  responsibility  is  property  management. 


LOS  ANGELES  HARBOR  AND  HOW  IT  GREW 
by  J.  B.  Chadwick 


Many  factors  have  contributed  mightily 
to  the  growth  of  Los  Angeles  into  the  indus¬ 
trial  giant  it  is  today,  but  I  venture  to  say 
that  in  appraising  these  factors  fully  one- 
third  of  our  population  would  fail  to  give 
proper  recognition  to  the  importance  of  Los 
Angeles  as  one  of  the  major  seaports  of  the 
world.  The  expansion  and  progress  of  our 
great  city  has  been  closely  allied  with  the 
romance  of  commerce  and  foreign  trade 
ever  since  that  day  in  1542  when  the  first 
sailing  vessel  dropped  anchor  off  Point 
Firmin  and  bartering  began  with  the  In¬ 
dians. 

lx)s  Angeles  Harbor  was  created  from  the 
mud  flats  of  Wilmington  and  San  Pedro.  It 
has  28  miles  of  waterfront,  12  miles  of 
berths,  54  acres  of  improved  transit  shed 
area,  122  acres  of  wharves  and  ramps.  It  is 
today  the  biggest  tonnage  port  in  the  West¬ 
ern  United  States.  It  is  a  port  of  call  for 
more  than  115  steamship  lines,  and  does 
business  regularlywith  more  than  20oworld 
ports.  Los  Angeles  Harbor  facilities  can  ac¬ 
commodate  35  ocean  liners,  14  oil  tankers, 
and  15  lumber  carriers  simultaneously.  Un- 

Mr.  Chadwick  was  for  41/2  years  a  commissioner 
on  the  Board  of  Harbor  Commisisoners  of  Los 
Angeles.  He  served  as  chairman  of  the  Land  and 
Lease  Committee,  where  his  professional  knowledge 
of  property  management  and  real  estate  appraisal 
was  of  great  value. 


like  other  natural  harbors  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  the  Port  of  Los  Angeles  is  man-made. 
More  than  $30  million  has  been  spent  b 
the  government  in  constructing  the  12-milc 
protective  breakwater,  longest  in  the  world, 
and  in  maintaining  a  channel  depth  of  35  to 
40  feet,  sufficient  to  handle  the  largest  ves^ 
sels  afloat.  Upwards  of  $83  million  has  beet 
spent  by  Los  Angeles  to  make  the  harbor 
the  crossroads  for  world  trade  and  com 
merce  that  it  is  today.  The  development  oi 
the  7,000  water  and  land  acres  comprising 
Los  Angeles  Harbor  has  been  engineered 
and  planned  with  such  skill  that  a  ship  cat 
berth  within  15  to  40  minutes  after  passing 
the  breakwater. 

The  harbor  proper  is  located  20  mile 
south  of  the  Los  Angeles  City  Hall  and  i 
reached  by  a  network  of  six  major  highway 
and  consolidated,  high-speed  railroac 
tracks.  Three  segments  comprise  the  hai 
bor,  namely:  Terminal  Island  and  Sai 
Pedro;  the  Outer  Harbor;  the  Wilming 
ton  District  and  Inner  Harbor. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  A  HARBOR 

In  the  management  of  a  harbor,  the  prir 
ciples  are  the  same  as  for  the  management  c 
any  property,  but  the  problems  are  some 
what  different.  The  terms  of  the  proper! 
management  contract  between  the  City  c 
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Los  Angeles  and  the  Board  of  Harbor  Com¬ 
missioners  are  embodied  in  the  City  Char¬ 
ter  and  designate  the  Board  of  Harbor  Com¬ 
missioners  as  the  head  of  the  Harbor 
Department  and  responsible  for  its  manage¬ 
ment.  The  Board  is  composed  of  five  mem¬ 
bers  appointed  by  the  Mayor  in  staggered 
terms  of  five  years  each.  The  authority  of 
the  Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners  is  de¬ 
rived  from  the  charter  of  the  City  of  Los 
Angeles.  The  City  gets  its  authority  by 
grant  from  the  State  of  California.  In  this 
grant  the  use  of  the  harbor  lands  and  reve¬ 
nue  is  restricted  to  the  promotion  of  fish¬ 
eries,  commerce  and  navigation. 

The  management  of  a  municipally-owned 
harbor  differs  from  the  management  of  pri¬ 
vate  profierty  in  that  the  manager  of  private 
property  is  free  from  political  pressure  and 
has  but  one  person  or  corporation  to  satisfy. 
The  management  of  a  municipally-owned 
property  has  to  satisfy  the  general  public  as 
well  as  the  city  government.  Every  group  or 
organization  has  its  own  ideas  as  to  how  the 
job  should  be  run,  based  on  their  or  its  pri¬ 
vate  interest.  Therefore,  many  of  the  de¬ 
cisions  made  by  the  Commission  are  com¬ 
promised  decisions.  The  Los  Angeles 
Harbor  Commission  was  first  officially  estab¬ 
lished  in  1907  by  City  Ordinance.  (The  City 
of  Los  Angeles  did  not  have  a  harbor  until 
1909  when  the  cities  of  Wilmington  and  San 
Pedro  merged  with  Los  Angeles.) 

The  Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners  has 
under  its  direct  supervision  a  secretary,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  and  chief  accounting  officer. 
The  rest  of  the  staff  consists  of  heads  of  the 
following  departments,  all  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  general  manager:  chief  engineer, 
li  in  charge  of  all  construction  and  maintain- 
0  ance;  traffic  manager,  responsible  for  secur- 
le  ing  new  business  for  the  Harbor  Depart- 
t  ment;  chief  deputy  city  attorney,  in  charge 
c  of  all  legal  matters  affecting  the  functions 


of  the  Board;  public  relations  director,  in 
charge  of  public  functions,  news  releases 
and  advertising;  Port  warden,  in  charge  of 
safety,  traffic  on  land  and  water,  ships  pilots, 
enforcement  of  all  rules  and  regulations  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  Board.  The  Harbor  De¬ 
partment  has  475  employees  and  an  average 
annual  payroll  of  $2,050,000.  All  employees 
from  the  general  manager  down  to  the  la¬ 
borer  are  under  Civil  Service. 

The  initial  portion  of  the  $83  million 
invested  by  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  in  its 
harbor  was  obtained  by  bond  issues  total¬ 
ling  $29,800,000,  voted  by  the  people.  Since 
these  bond  issues,  all  expenditures  have 
been  made  out  of  harbor  revenue  funds  and 
the  bonded  indebtedness  has  been  reduced 
to  $6,695,000. 

Due  to  the  lack  of  sufficient  funds  in  the 
early  days  to  develop  the  harbor,  oil  com¬ 
panies  desiring  oil  terminals  and  tank  stor¬ 
age  space  were  granted  long-term  leases  at 
locations  pretty  much  of  their  own  choos¬ 
ing,  with  the  understanding  that  tliey  would 
build  their  own  docks  and  retire  them  out 
of  rent.  These  oil  companies  have  proved 
to  be  the  largest  revenue  producers  to  the 
Harbor  Department.  Nevertheless,  the  fact 
that  they  are  located  all  through  the  harbor 
poses  a  problem  to  the  Commission  in  plan¬ 
ning  the  present  and  future  development 
of  the  Harbor. 

During  the  past  four  years  the  Los  Angeles 
Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners  has  ini¬ 
tiated  many  new  leases  and  has  renewed  ex¬ 
piring  leases  for  many  industries  in  the  Har¬ 
bor  District  involving  the  evaluation  of 
hundreds  of  acres  of  harbor  property  and  the 
issuance  of  224  board  orders  or  leases.  The 
annual  rental  from  these  leases  amounts  up¬ 
ward  of  $1  million.  As  chairman  of  the  Land 
and  Lease  Committee,  my  experience  as  a 
property  manager  and  real  estate  appraiser 
was  of  great  value  to  me. 
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PLANNING  OF  A  MARINE  CARGO 
AND  PASSENGER  TERMINAL 

As  a  result  of  World  War  II,  Los  Angeles 
Harbor  Department  was  unable  to  build  any 
new  facilities  during  that  period.  When  I 
was  appointed  to  the  Board  in  1949,  the 
Harbor  Department  was  threatened  with 
the  prospect  of  losing  many  of  its  best  steam¬ 
ship  lines  due  to  the  shortage  of  facilities 
and  the  fast  growth  of  the  shipping  industry. 
The  Matson  Navigation  Company,  one  of 
the  Port’s  largest  cargo  handlers  and  owners 
of  the  S.S.  Lurline,  one  of  the  world’s  finest 
passenger  and  cargo  steamships,  tvas  sorely 
in  need  of  larger  and  more  efficient  terminal 
facilities.  The  Board  of  Harbor  Commis¬ 
sioners  made  a  study  of  the  situation  and  de¬ 
cided  to  build  the  Matson  line  a  new  marine 
passenger  and  cargo  terminal  at  Berths  1 95 
to  198.  The  planning,  designing  and  draft¬ 
ing  of  specifications  took  about  nine  months. 
The  first  contracts  were  let  early  in  1940 
and  the  completed  facility  was  dedicated 


One  of  the  world’s  most  modern  and  largest 
passenger-cargo  marine  terminals,  assigned  to 
the  Matson  Navigation  Company,  July  13th, 
1953,  by  the  Los  Angeles  Harbor  Department. 
The  parking  area  accommodates  4,000  automo¬ 
biles.  The  facility  takes  in  48  acres.  Total  cost, 
$8,250,000. 

July  13th,  1953.  In  the  planning  and  de¬ 
signing  of  this  terminal  much  thought  was 
given  to  obsolescence  in  an  effort  to  build  a 
facility  that  will  last  and  be  economic  to 
operate  for  many,  many  years  to  come,  and 
also  serve  our  military  needs  should  the  ne¬ 
cessity  arise. 

The  transit  shed  is  1208  feet  in  length 
and  200  feet  in  width.  The  structure  is  of 
welded  rigid  steel  frame  design  with  a  clear 
span  of  200  feet  with  exterior  walls  of  re¬ 
inforced  concrete.  A  division  wall  separates 
the  cargo  and  passenger  areas  on  the  first 
floor  of  the  transit  shed  and  provides  a 
length  of  504  feet  at  the  southerly  end  of 
the  building  for  passengers  and  general 
cargo  and  704  feet  at  the  northerly  end  for 
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cargo  handling.  Three-story  general  offices 
occupy  the  extreme  northerly  end  of  the 
transit  shed.  Accommodations  for  passengers 
on  the  first  floor  comprise  an  entrance  lobby 
on  the  land  side  of  the  transit  shed  of  ap¬ 
proximately  5,000  square  feet  at  the  di¬ 
vision  wall  as  well  as  a  lobby  of  approxi¬ 
mately  2,000  square  feet  at  the  southerly 
end  of  the  building;  in  addition,  a  central 
ramp-stair  entrance  area  of  approximately 
2,000  square  feet  is  located  centrally  within 
the  passenger  section  of  the  transit  shed. 

Upon  arrival  of  passenger  vessels,  an  area 
of  approximately  11,000  square  feet  adja¬ 
cent  to  the  central  ramp  stair  enclosure  is 
temporarily  set  aside  and  enclosed  with  a 
portable  fence  for  examination  of  baggage 
and  customs  inspection,  after  which  bag¬ 
gage  can  be  loaded  directly  into  passenger 
conveyances  at  the  corral  and  heavier  pieces 
transported  by  truck.  Wide  ramps  and  five 
electric  stairways,  each  rated  at  5,000  per¬ 
sons  per  hour,  provide  access  from  these 
three  areas  to  passenger  facilities  on  the 
upper  floor  level,  comprising  a  well  ap¬ 
pointed  waiting  room  of  approximately 
5,600  square  feet  where  every  modern  con¬ 
venience  is  found.  A  1,100  linear  foot  con¬ 
course  runs  the  full  length  of  the  terminal 
with  a  balcony  along  the  water  side,  24  feet 
in  width,  from  which  visitors  can  exchange 
greetings  with  passengers  upon  arrival  and 
departure  of  vessels,  and  observe  cargo¬ 
handling  operations  on  the  wharf  deck  be¬ 
low.  The  balcony  is  connected  to  the  ship’s 
port  by  means  of  a  semiportable  electrically 
operated  and  automatically  adjusted  pas¬ 
senger  landing  stage  and  gang  plank.  A  pa¬ 
vilion  building  covering  about  2,200  square 
feet  is  constructed  in  the  automobile  park¬ 
ing  lot  at  the  rear  of  the  terminal,  with  an 
overhead  bridge  across  the  street  and 
through  the  terminal,  by  means  of  which 
passengers  and  visitors  may  reach  the  second- 


_ ^ 

floor  concourse  on  the  waterside  of  the 
transit  shed  directly  from  the  parking  lot. 
For  the  convenience  of  passengers  when  ar¬ 
riving  at  the  terminal  for  boarding  vessels, 
and  when  leaving  the  terminal  upon  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  ships,  taxis  or  private  automobiles 
can  be  driven  through  the  transit  shed  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  central  ramp-stair  enclosure 
where  passengers  may  alight  and  proceed  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  second-floor  passenger  facilities 
and  thus  avoid  the  walk  from  the  parking 
lot. 

The  terminal  facilities  are  equipped  with 
a  flexible  public  address  system  which  will 
operate  through  loud  speakers  located  in  the 
passenger  and  baggage  inspection  areas  in 
the  first-floor,  mezzanine  and  second-floor  of¬ 
fices,  the  shed  cargo  areas  on  the  first  floor, 
the  apron  wharf,  the  automobile  parking 
areas,  the  street  at  the  rear  of  the  terminal, 
and  will  provide  an  efficient  means  of  com¬ 
munication  in  paging  for  the  terminal  oper¬ 
ators.  A  feature  of  the  public-address  sys¬ 
tem  is  the  broadcasting  of  radio  or  musical 
programs  during  periods  that  vessels  are  in 
port,  or  at  other  times. 

The  terminal  is  equipped  with  two  high- 
line  tracks  at  shipside  with  suitable  cross¬ 
overs  and  with  three  lowline  tracks  along 
the  rear  of  the  terminal  where  a  loading 
platform  20  feet  in  width,  with  an  overhead 
glazed  marquee  is  constructed  at  car-floor 
height  to  facilitate  loading  of  freight  cars. 
The  entire  track  area  is  paved  so  that  cargo 
may  be  loaded  onto  trucks  as  well  as  onto 
freight  cars.  Lowline  tracks  are  provided 
with  suitable  crossovers  to  permit  shifting 
of  cuts  of  loaded  freight  cars  without  inter¬ 
fering  with  loading  of  other  cars  or  trucks 
at  adjacent  points  along  the  loading  plat¬ 
form. 

Of  the  48  acres  occupied  by  the  terminal, 
approximately  25  acres  directly  at  the  rear 
of  the  terminal  are  developed  as  an  auto- 
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mobile  parking  site  with  a  well-arranged 
system  of  roadways  to  facilitate  parking  of 
cars  and  movement  of  passengers  and  visi¬ 
tor  to  the  various  points  of  the  terminal 
from  which  they  may  gain  access  to  the 
second-floor  passenger  facilities.  The  high¬ 
way  approaches  of  the  automobile  parking 
facilities  are  amply  floodlighted,  served  by 
ornamental  street  lights,  and  the  entire 
grounds  are  landscaped  and  planted  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  proper  setting  in  keeping  with  the 
luxury  liners  berthing  at  this  terminal. 

A  helicopter  landing  field  is  constructed 
at  a  central  location  in  the  parking  area  as  a 
terminal  for  helicopter  service  from  air- 
jjorts  or  private  heliports  within  the  metro¬ 
politan  area. 

In  preparing  the  site  for  this  terminal 
facility  there  were  several  industries  using 
parts  of  the  area  that  had  to  be  moved,  or 
adjustments  made  in  the  areas  used  by  them. 
A  small  oil  refinery  was  moved  out  entirely. 
It  had  been  considered  a  hazard  to  harbor 
operations,  anyway.  A  boat  building  con¬ 
cern  on  the  south  end  of  the  site  had  to  be 
moved  farther  south  by  giving  them  addi¬ 
tional  acreage  in  exchange  for  the  area  taken 
aw'ay.  A  lumber  company  on  the  north  end 
of  the  site  had  to  move  farther  north  onto 
its  own  acreage. 

There  is  an  oil-producing  lease  covering 
the  entire  site.  Two  oil  wells  that  were  in  the 
w^ay  of  development  were  put  underground 
in  concrete  cellars,  properly  ventilated, 
with  pumps  that  pump  the  oil  in  under¬ 
ground  pipes  to  tanks  in  an  area  adjoining 
the  site.  This  idea  originated  with  the  Land 
and  Lease  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Har¬ 
bor  Commissioners.  The  oil  company 
wanted  to  abandon  the  wells  but  the  Harbor 
Commission  insisted  they  be  placed  under¬ 
ground  to  conserve  the  revenue  to  the  Har¬ 
bor  Department. 

In  the  construction  of  this  great  terminal 


facility,  the  Harbor  Commission,  under  the 
supervision  of  its  chief  engineer,  E.  C.  Earle, 
acted  as  general  contractor.  Bids  received 
for  the  over-all  construction  were  so  exces¬ 
sive  that  the  Harbor  Commission  rejected 
them  and  subcontracted  the  various  phases 
of  the  work,  thus  saving  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  to  the  Harbor  Depart¬ 
ment.  We  were  fortunate  in  having  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  such  an  outstanding  engineer. 

AMERICAN  PRESIDENT  LINES 
TERMINAL 

A  new  $6  million  marine  cargo  and  pas 
senger  terminal  was  completed  in  1949, 
dedicated  and  assigned  to  the  American 
President  Lines.  It  is  located  at  Berths  153, 
154  and  155  in  Wilmington.  These  berths 
constitute  a  marginal  wharf  1,784  feet  long. 
Receipt  and  delivery  of  cargo  is  accom- 


View  of  Berths  153,  154,  and  155,  showing  the 
new  $6,000,000  eight-acre  cargo-passenger  ma¬ 
rine  terminal,  assigned  to  the  American- 
President  Lines. 
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Wide  turviii"  windows  and  sumptuous  corridor 
feature  the  passenger  accommodations  at  the 
American  President  Lines  terminal.  This  corri¬ 
dor  is  connected  to  ship’s  port  by  an  electrically- 
operated  passenger  landing  stage  and  gang¬ 
plank. 

plished  through  29  doors  on  the  lowline. 
This  means  that  a  total  of  nearly  60  trucks 
may  be  delivering  or  receiving  cargo  at  these 
berths  without  congestion  and  without  a 
single  vehicle  being  inside  the  sheds.  This 
saves  valuable  cargo  space,  reduces  the 
chances  of  pilferage,  and  cuts  down  truck 
time. 

The  terminal  is  accessible  from  two  ap¬ 
proaches,  namely  FriesAvenue  and  Neptune 
Avenue,  and  these  approaches  are  adequate 
in  every  way.  Adequate  parking  facili¬ 
ties  are  available  even  when  the  large  pas¬ 
senger  vessels  are  alongside  since  there  is 
room  for  parking  more  than  500  automo¬ 
biles  within  a  minute’s  walk  from  the  term¬ 
inal.  Fuel  oil  and  fresh  water  outlets  are 
near  dr  under  the  dock.  Bunkering  may  be 
accomplished  at  the  rate  of  2,200  barrels  of 
fuel  per  hour.  Whenever  a  ship  is  spotted 
alongside  the  berth,  bunkering  is  easy  since 
there  are  14  outlets  from  the  fuel  oil  line. 

The  new  terminal  facility  is  modern  in 
every  respect.  Passengers  and  visitors  upon 
entering  the  building  pass  through  a  first- 
floor  lobby  from  which  access  to  a  second- 


floor  corridor  is  provided  by  wide,  easy 
ramps  and  electric  stairway  leading  to  spa¬ 
cious  and  attractively  furnished  waiting 
room  with  every  modern  convenience. 

The  corridor  is  connected  to  ship’s  port 
by  an  electrically-operated  passenger  land¬ 
ing  stage  and  gangplank.  Adjoining  the  cor¬ 
ridor  is  a  large  baggage  inspection  room. 
.After  baggage  has  been  inspected  it  is  trans¬ 
ported  to  an  electric  elevator  which  carries 
the  baggage  to  the  rear  loading  platform. 
Offices  are  provided  in  the  second  floor  and 
mezzanine  for  use  of  the  terminal  assignees 
and  customs  officials,  with  access  provided 
by  means  of  ramps  and  electric  elevator. 
The  terminal  has  a  seven  station  loud 
speaker  system  and  a  pneumatic  tube  sys¬ 
tem. 

The  Los  Angeles  Board  of  Harbor  Com¬ 
missioners  is  a  pioneer  in  the  building  of 
these  marine  passenger  and  cargo  terminals. 
They  are  the  first  and  only  ones  of  their  kind 
in  the  world  today. 

TRANSIT  SHED  EXTENSIONS 

Other  important  harbor  improvements 
completed  in  1949  are  the  $1,500,000  con¬ 
crete  wharf  and  transit  shed  extensions  at 
Berths  179  and  181  in  Wilmington,  and  al¬ 
ready  leased  to  four  world-wide  steamship 
lines. 

Study  was  made  to  determine  whether  the 
existing  transit  sheds  were  being  used  to 
their  maximum  capacity  by  the  assignees. 
As  a  result  of  this  study,  many  changes  were 
made  in  assignments  of  steamship  com¬ 
panies,  which  resulted  in  relief  to  many 
steamship  companies  in  the  handling  of  in¬ 
creased  tonnage. 

In  order  to  keep  abreast  of  the  increasing 
marine  cargo  business,  the  Board  is  pres¬ 
ently  studying  the  possibility  of  enlarging 
and  modernizing  many  of  its  old  terminal 
facilities. 
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THE  FISHING  INDUSTRY 

The  fishing  industry  has  grown  and  ex¬ 
panded  at  such  a  fabulous  rate  that  it  is 
worthy  of  some  comment.  In  less  than  50 
years,  the  fishing  industry  in  Ix)s  Angeles 
Harbor  has  grown  from  one  small  cannery 
to  the  largest  fish  processing  area  in  the 
United  States,  and  possibly  the  world.  Total 
investment  by  this  industry  in  Los  Angeles 
Harbor  today  is  estimated  at  $270  million. 
There  are  15  multi-million  dollar  canneries 
and  approximately  700  fishing  boats 
manned  by  6,000  fishermen  who  rove  the 
Pacific  as  far  north  as  Alaska  and  into  South 
.\merican  waters.  Last  season  the  catch 
amounted  to  385  million  pounds,  with  a 
value  of  $38  million. 

The  Harbor  Commissioners  have  tried  to 
keep  pace  with  this  industry  with  positive 
improvements.  In  recognition  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  this  steadily  increasing  trade, 
the  Board  authorized  the  construction  of  a 
new  concrete  wharf  off  the  main  channel  at 
Berth  73  to  serve  the  700  boat  fishing  fleet 
that  uses  the  harbor.  The  wharf  is  2,096  feet 
long,  40  feet  wide,  and  cost  $1,250,000.  It 
was  completed  in  the  fall  of  1948. 

The  most  recent  improvement  has  been 
the  construction  of  the  $850,000  municipal 
fish  market  building  erected  at  the  foot  of 
22nd  Street,  San  Pedro,  at  Berth  72  on  the 


Investment  in  commercial  and  sport  fishing 
vessels,  canneries,  plant  facilities  and  value  and 
pounds  of  fresh  fish  landed  and  canned  make 
Los  Angeles  Harbor  the  world’s  No.  1  fishing 
port.  The  Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners  has 
consistently  invested  funds  for  the  fishing  and 
canning  industry  to  make  this  possible.  Today 
the  total  investment  of  fishing  enterprises  and 
the  Harbor  Commissioners  stands  at  $250  mil¬ 
lion  and  the  annual  gross  approximates  $75  mil¬ 
lion. 


New  municipal  fish  markets  at  foot  of  Twenty- 
Second  Street  provide  12  stalls  to  process  fresh 
fish. 


Main  Channel,  adjoining  the  Fishermen’s 
Wharf  on  the  south.  This  structure  is  de¬ 
voted  to  the  cleaning,  processing,  refrigera¬ 
tion,  and  storage  of  fish.  Twelve  markets  are 
housed  in  the  building  which  is  equipped 
with  the  most  modern  facilities  for  the  han¬ 
dling  and  distribution  of  fish.  It  is  a  two- 
story  structure  with  offices  over  each  market. 
About  $3  million  worth  of  seafood  products 
pass  through  the  municipal  fish  markets 
every  year,  and  a  good  portion  show  up  on 
the  dinner  tables  of  Los  Angeles  homes. 

The  Board  reclaimed  an  area  of  290,000 
square  feet  in  the  northeasterly  corner  of 
the  Outer  Fish  Harbor  to  provide  a  site  for 
the  French  Sardine  Company  to  build  their 
$1  million  cannery.  In  reclaiming  this  area, 
it  was  necessary  to  rearrange  streets,  railroad 
tracks,  install  sewers,  and  provide  suitable 
access  to  the  new  cannery.  In  addition  to  this 
cannery.  Outer  Fish  Harbor  accommodates 
1 5  other  canneries  of  national  fame. 


The  French  Sardine  Company’s  new  Plant  No.  4, 
Terminal  Island  District,  Los  Angeles  Harbor. 

Across  the  street  from  the  canneries,  a 
site  was  leased  to  Continental  Can  Company 
on  which  was  erected  a  large  can-manufac¬ 
turing  plant  to  accommodate  the  canneries. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  WEST  BASIN 
One  of  the  finest  pieces  of  undeveloped 
waterfrontage  on  the  harbor  lies  in  the  north 
end  of  the  West  Basin.  It  is  undeveloped  be¬ 
cause  the  Harbor  Belt  Line  Railroad  crosses 
the  entrance  channel  to  the  West  Basin  over 
trestle  and  drawbridge.  This  drawbridge  has 
a  record  of  a  long  list  of  accidents  by  ships 
colliding  with  the  bridge  while  going 
through  the  entrance.  The  Harbor  Belt 
Line  Railroad  is  operated  jointly  by  the 
Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners,  Southern 
Pacific  Company,  Pacific  Electric  Railway 
Company,  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany,  and  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 
Railway  Company,  maintaining  offices  at 
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Berth  90,  San  Pedro.  The  steamship  com¬ 
panies  have  been  fearful  of  taking  their 
steamships  through  this  drawbridge  en¬ 
trance  to  the  West  Basin  and,  therefore,  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Basin  has  been  retarded. 

The  Harbor  Commissioners  in  1949  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee  of  two  commissioners 
to  negotiate  with  the  railroad  companies  for 
the  removal  of  the  drawbridge,  and  to  route 
the  railroad  around  the  west  side  of  the  West 
Basin  instead  of  crossing  over  the  entrance 
channel.  These  negotiations  were  carried  on 
over  a  period  of  four  years.  Many  problems 
arose.  Right-of-way  for  the  railroad  track 
around  the  West  Basin  had  to  be  provided 
by  the  Harbor  Department.  Sh<^  rtage  of  steel 
was  another  problem.  Allocation  of  costs  for 
the  removal  and  installation  of  the  new 
tracks  had  to  be  agreed  upon  between  the 
railroad  companies  and  the  Harbor  Depart¬ 
ment.  Several  acres  of  land  had  to  be  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  United  States  Government 


Top  center  of  picture  shows  railroad  drawbridge 
over  entrance  to  West  Basin,  undeveloped  por¬ 
tion  of  harbor.  This  bridge  will  now  be  removed 
to  open  up  new  harbor  facilities. 

to  fill  out  the  right-of-way  around  the  West 
Basin.  The  purchase  of  this  land  from  the 
government  took  a  period  of  13  months  and 
four  trips  to  Washington,  D.  C.  The  over  all 
cost  for  the  removal  of  this  bridge  will  ap¬ 
proximate  $11/2  million,  of  which  the  Har¬ 
bor  Department’s  portion  will  be  |6oo,ooo. 

The  agreement  is  now  completed  and  has 
been  approved  by  the  City  Council  of  Los 
Angeles,  and  has  been  signed  by  the  railroad 
companies  and  the  Los  Angeles  Harbor  De¬ 
partment.  The  Harbor  Department  has  a 
plan  of  development  for  the  West  Basin 
which  will  begin  when  the  drawbridge  has 
been  removed. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  ZONE 

Los  Angeles  Harbor  has  the  Number 
Four  Foreign  Trade  Zone  established  in  the 
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United  States.  It  is  located  in  the  Outer  Har¬ 
bor  of  San  Pedro  in  a  six-story  warehouse. 
The  Zone’s  gross  income  totals  $19,245.87, 
with  a  total  expense  of  $120,477.68,  and  a 
net  loss  of  $101,231.31  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30th,  1952. 

In  this  instance,  the  Board  has  a  bear  by 
the  tail.  It  cannot  hang  on  without  being 
hurt  and  it  cannot  turn  loose  without  bring¬ 
ing  down  the  wrath  of  the  Foreign  Trade 
Zone  Board  and  the  brokers  and  other  citi¬ 
zens  in  Los  Angeles  who  are  interested  in 
keeping  the  Zone.  The  Commission  would 
like  to  block  off  an  area  in  the  warehouse 
sufficient  to  house  the  Foreign  Trade  Zone 
and  have  it  under  lock  and  key,  thereby 
eliminating  the  expense  of  having  guards  on 
duty  at  all  times.  The  only  time  a  guard 
would  be  required  would  be  when  cargo 
was  being  taken  into  or  out  of  the  Zone.  The 
Foreign  Trade  Zone  Board  in  Washington 
dictates  how  the  Zone  shall  be  operated;  the 
Customs  Department  determines  how  many 


The  Foreign  Trade  Zone— a  bear  by  the  tail. 

guards  will  have  to  be  employed  and  for 
what  period  of  time.  The  Harbor  Depart¬ 
ment,  on  the  other  hand,  has  to  pay  all  of 
the  expenses.  The  Foreign  Trade  Zone 
Board  has  not  made  up  its  collective  mind 
whether  to  allow  the  Harbor  Commission¬ 
ers  to  block  off  and  lock  up  the  Zone  and 
operate  it  on  a  sound  economic  basis. 

OIL  PRODUCTION 

Los  Angeles  Harbor  has  a  number  of  oil 
production  leases  on  its  lands,  the  revenue 
from  which  was  $663,858.37  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30th,  1952.  These  leases 
come  up  for  renewal  every  ten  years  and  the 
Commission  has  to  decide  whether  there  are 
any  adjustments  necessary  in  the  royalty  per¬ 
centage  paid  to  the  Harbor  Department. 

In  order  to  protect  the  Department’s  in¬ 
terest,  the  sampling  and  gauging  of  oil  from 
some  89  operating  wells  is  carried  on  by  the 
Engineering  Division  laboratories.  Men- 
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tioned  above  were  two  wells  that  are  placed 
underground  in  concrete  basements.  While 
that  lease  was  being  looked  into,  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  that  1 1  acres  out  in  the  middle  of 
the  turning  basin  channel  had  been  quit¬ 
claimed  to  the  Department  and  were  not  in 
a  position  to  be  drilled.  The  Engineering 
Department  located  1 1  drill  sites  in  the 
backland  area  and  secured  the  services  of  an 
oil  company  to  whipstock  drill  out  into  the 
channel  and  produce  the  oil  from  that  area, 
thus  bringing  in  additional  revenue  to  the 
Department.  By  whipstocking,  or  slant  drill¬ 
ing,  the  well  is  kept  back  off  the  valuable 
waterfront  area  and  yet  the  oil  revenue  is 
derived  just  the  same. 

YACHT  LANDINGS 

With  all  of  its  commercial  interests,  big 
ships,  and  large  cargo  docks,  Los  Angeles 
Harbor  is  still  counted  an  important  place 
by  the  small  boat  owners  of  the  Southland. 
More  than  3,000  small  craft,  including 


View  of  one  of  the  several  yacht  anchorages  ii 

Los  Angeles  Harbor. 

nearly  1,800  strictly  pleasure  craft,  maki 
Los  Angeles  Harbor  their  home  port,  an( 
their  owners  each  year  spend  an  estimatec 
$3  million  on  upkeep,  maintenance,  moot 
age  and  equipment. 

Fourteen  yacht  landings  and  anchorag 
areas  accommodate  nearly  1,800  small  pleas 
ure  craft  conservatively  valued  at  $16  mil 
lion.  In  addition,  more  than  1,200  othe 
small  boats,  exclusive  of  commercial  fishin] 
vessels,  are  tied  in  out  corners  of  the  sprawl 
ing  port.  Four  landings  in  the  Outer  Hai 
bor  area  at  San  Pedro  account  for  near! 
1,000  pleasure  craft  and  it  is  in  this  area  tha 
sailing  craft  predominate.  Four  other  land 
ings  are  located  in  the  East  Basin  in  th 
Wilmington  section.  Six  additional  anchoi 
age  areas  line  the  edges  of  Cerritos  Channe 
which  extends  eastward  from  the  harboi 
One  other  anchorage  area  lies  outside  0 
Fish  Harbor,  Terminal  Island. 
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In  the  past,  most  of  the  Board’s  attention 
has  been  taken  up  with  the  improvement  of 
the  steamship  line  facilities  and  in  large  in¬ 
dustrial  operations,  and  no  particular  plan 
has  ever  been  studied  for  use  of  yachts  and 
pleasure  craft.  This  accounts  for  the  widely 
scattered  area  now  being  used  by  the  yacht 
anchorages,  and  most  of  them  are  on  a 
temporary  basis.  The  Commission  has  re¬ 
cently  appointed  a  committee  to  make  a 
study  of  the  yacht  situation  and  to  come  up 
with  some  idea  of  locating  a  yacht  anchorage 
to  take  care  of  most  of  the  yachts  in  the  har¬ 
bor.  The  dredging  of  two  sites  has  already 
been  ordered  and  this  will  accommodate  an 
:  additional  1,000  craft.  The  ideal  site  for  a 

I 

I  yacht  anchorage  would  be  the  south  side  of 
I  Terminal  Island,  presently  occupied  by  the 
I  United  States  Navy  on  a  dollar-a-year  rental 
basis.  This  area,  of  course,  will  not  be  avail¬ 
able  to  the  Harbor  Department  until  the 
Navy  sees  fit  to  release  the  land.  The  loca¬ 
tion  could  provide  anchorage  for  the  entire 
yacht  fleet. 

HARBOR  COTTON 

In  recent  years,  pressure  has  been  felt  by 
steamship  agents  and  operators,  brokers, 
and  forwarding  agents  to  handle  more  high 
density  cotton  bales  through  the  port.  Cot¬ 
ton  has  become  California’s  Number  One 
crop  and  the  state  is  the  second  largest  pro¬ 
ducer  of  cotton  in  the  nation.  For  the  last 
fiscal  year.  Southern  California  ports  have 
handled  872,128  bales,  or  64  per  cent  of  all 
cotton  shipped  by  vessel  in  California.  Los 
.\ngeles  Harbor  handled  387,288  bales  of 
the  total.  This  is  a  600  per  cent  increase  over 
1938,  and  a  30  per  cent  increase  over  last 
year. 

In  order  to  take  care  of  this  increase  in 
storage,  the  Commission  authorized  the 


construction  of  a  warehouse  facility  on  Mor¬ 
mon  Island  in  the  Wilmington  District. 
The  warehouse  is  500  feet  in  length  by  150 
feet  in  width,  with  a  ten-foot  outside  load¬ 
ing  platform  on  both  sides  of  the  building. 
It  is  provided  with  an  automatic  fire  sprin¬ 
kler  system  and  a  transverse  concrete  fire¬ 
wall  located  at  midpoint  of  the  building.  It 
is  adequately  served  by  rail  and  truck. 

In  the  making  of  warehouse  rates,  the 
Commission  makes  sure  that  they  do  not 
compete  with  privately-owned  warehousing. 
The  Commission  avoids  furnishing  any 
service  or  storage  other  than  is  necessary  for 
the  operation  of  the  harbor. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  NOTES 

As  of  June  30th,  1952,  the  gross  revenue 
of  I.OS  Angeles  Harbor  from  services,  rent¬ 
als,  and  fees  was  $5,203,114.57.  Operating 
and  administrative  expenses,  depreciation 
and  bond  interest,  $3,644,954.24,  leaving  a 
net  income  of  $1,558,160.33.  In  order  that 
the  Commission  keep  up-to-date  on  harbor 
problems,  the  Commissioners  attend  con¬ 
ventions  of  various  clubs  and  associations 
interested  in  water-borne  commerce  and  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with  the  problems  of  the 
users  of  the  harbor  facilities.  The  Commis¬ 
sioners  have  membership  in  Associations  of 
Port  Authorities,  and  attend  their  conven¬ 
tions  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  man¬ 
agement  of  other  harbors.  A  well-balanced 
harbor  commission  should  have  knowledge 
and  experience  in  property  management;  in 
the  appraisal  of  industrial  property;  in  busi¬ 
ness,  industrial  and  oil  leases,  insurance,  and 
shipbuilding.  It  should  know  the  shipping 
and  fishing  industries,  labor  relations,  and 
the  yacht  anchorage  business.  Of  great  im¬ 
portance,  it  should  have  the  courage  to 
make  decisions  in  spite  of  criticism. 


A  review  of  the  latest  recommended  procedures  for  solving  lighting 
problems  in  home  and  office. 


CORRECT  LIGHTING  PRACTICE 


JUST  WHAT  IS  good  lighting?  It  is  twofold 
in  character,  consisting  of  general  room  il¬ 
lumination  and  of  lighting  for  specihc  see¬ 
ing  tasks.  It  should  be  so  diffused  as  to  be 
comfortable  to  live  with  yet  adequate  in 
amount  for  quick  and  easy  seeing  of  the  task 
to  be  accomplished.  In  addition,  it  should 
be  of  such  a  quality  as  to  make  for  beauty 
in  the  home  and  added  charm  and  livability. 

Among  types  of  lighting  which  are  com¬ 
ing  into  increasing  use  in  homes  are  the 
wall  valence  and  wall  lamps.  General  Elec¬ 
tric,  for  instance,  recommends  use  of  a  wall 
valence  in  the  living  room,  placed  across  one 
entire  wall  over  doors  and  windows,  ap¬ 
proximately  ten  inches  from  the  ceiling.  The 
wall  valence  should  be  a  minimum  of  i6 
feet  in  width,  as  deep  as  ten  inches,  and 
should  use  either  fluorescent  tubes  end-to- 
end  to  fit  length,  or  lumiline  lamps.  For 
reading  or  sewing  in  an  upholstered  chair  or 
davenport,  a  senior  floor  lamp  is  recom¬ 
mended  supplying  about  45  foot-candles,  or 
wall  lamps  with  lower  edge  of  the  shade 
being  approximately  48  inches  above  the 
floor.  Use  of  wall  lamps  requires  placing  of 
chair  or  sofa  to  coincide  with  the  lamps’  lo¬ 
cation,  following  certain  specified  measure¬ 
ments. 

Wall  lamps  are  particularly  useful  in 
compact  rooms  because  they  save  space  and 
prevent  clutter,  cannot  be  knocked  over  by 
children  or  pets,  and  achieve  lighting  re¬ 
sults  similar  to  floor  or  table  lamps  using 
the  same  size  of  bulb.  Wall  lamps  are  espe¬ 


cially  valuable.  General  Electric  says,  for 
reading,  writing  or  drawing  while  seated 
in  a  straight  chair  at  a  living  room  desk  or 
table.  They  give  even  lighting  over  the  en 
tire  desk  top,  free  it  for  books  and  papers 
and  offer  sufficient  glare-free  light  for 
serious  study.  One  fluorescent  wall  lamp 
being  developed  by  G-E  provides  about  So 


Westinghouse  pho* 


One  of  the  latest  developments  in  residential 
lighting  is  the  use  of  a  valence  in  living  room 
over  windows.  Valence  conceals  two  slimline 
fluorescent  tubes  which  cast  light  downward  and 
upward  over  top  of  valence,  providing  excellent 
attractive  general  lighting.  Valences  may  also  be 
used  with  good  results  in  bedrooms  and  kitchens 
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Correct  Lighting  Practice 

foot-candles  of  soft  light  over  a  wide  area 
and  is  said  to  be  particularly  good  for  work¬ 
ing  on  fine  detail. 

For  reading  piano  music,  G-E  recom¬ 
mends  a  pair  of  torcheres  at  appropriate  po¬ 
sitions  on  either  side  of  the  piano.  Torcheres 
provide  1 5  foot-candles  of  evenly  distributed 
light  from  both  sides.  A  senior  floor  lamp 
or  swing-arm  lamp  may  also  be  used  for  this 
purpose. 

For  television  viewing,  floor  or  table 
lamps  are  correct,  with  three-lite  bulbs 
which  may  be  turned  to  low  or  medium 
level.  Torcheres  with  opaque  reflectors  may 
also  be  used,  or  a  wall-to-wall  valence  light  if 
located  back  of  the  viewer.  Balanced  light¬ 
ing  is  all-important  for  watching  television. 

Westinghouse  Electric  Corporation,  in 
discussing  valences,  reports  that  there  are 
several  manufacturers  of  ready-to-install 
valences,  as  well  as  many  manufacturers  of 
channels  for  custom-designed  installations 
using  lumilines,  standard  fluorescent  or 
slimline  tubes.  The  valence  or  cornice 
boards  may  be  of  wood,  about  ^-inches 
thick,  and  continuous  in  length.  The  boards 
should  conform  and  harmonize  with  archi¬ 
tectural  and  decorative  elements  in  the 
room.  The  outside  face  may  be  painted, 
wallpapered,  covered  with  fabric,  uphol¬ 
stered,  or  left  in  natural  wood  finish.  The 
inside  should  be  painted  a  flat  white,  the 
wiring  channel  also  being  white,  a  color 
which  makes  for  the  best  light  reflection. 

FOR  KITCHEN,  BEDROOM  AND 
BATHROOM 

Valences  may  be  also  used  in  kitchens. 
An  inverted  scalloped  valence  over  the  sink 
in  the  kitchen  is  often  good  practice,  and 
if  possible,  over  the  cabinets  as  well.  Such 
a  valence,  containing  two  rows  of  fluorescent 
lamps,  produces  soft  and  direct  light.  Also 
recommended  is  a  center  ceiling  fixture 
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which  may  be  turned  on  or  off  by  a  light 
switch  near  the  entrance  to  the  kitchen,  and 
use  of  wall-mounted  fluorescent  tubes  at 
specific  working  areas  such  as  above  the 
cooking  range.  Lighting  in  the  kitchen 
should  have  two  objectives— to  make  the 
housewife’s  kitchen  tasks  quicker  and  easier, 
and  to  provide  a  cheerful  atmosphere  and 
a  sense  of  cleanliness. 

Valences  and  wall  lamps  also  have  a  place 
in  the  bedroom.  Westinghouse  recommends 
an  over-the-bed  valence,  consisting  of  a  va¬ 
lence  board  running  the  width  of  a  double 
bed,  30  inches  above  the  mattress  top.  Such 
a  valence,  using  a  40-watt  lamp  and  properly 
installed,  provides  comfortable  light  for 
reading  in  bed. 

General  Electric’s  recommendation  is 
that  a  wall  lamp  should  be  centered  above 
the  head  of  the  bed  and  30  inches  from  the 
top  of  the  mattress.  Such  a  lamp,  using  either 
a  25-watt  fluorescent  tube  or  larger,  or  two 


General  Electric  photo 


Increased  use  of  wall  lamps  is  another  trend  of 
modern  lighting.  Wall  lamps  in  this  bedroom 
provide  specific  lighting  for  reading  in  bed, 
while  ceiling  light  provides  general  lighting. 
Wall  lamps  are  especially  valuable  in  small,  com¬ 
pact  rooms,  where  they  take  up  little  space. 
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60-watt  lumiline  lamps,  not  only  provides 
even  lighting  over  large  pages  in  the  course 
of  reading,  but  also  provides  a  long,  thin 
line  of  light  which  goes  well  with  modern 
furniture. 

Besides  wall  valences,  or  tvall  lamps,  and 
dresser  lamps,  the  bedroom  should  also  have 
a  ceiling  fixture  for  general  lighting,  and 
perhaps  a  night  light  for  safety  and  con¬ 
venience. 

For  lighting  the  bathroom.  General  Elec¬ 
tric  recommends  a  ceiling  fixture  mounted 
on  the  ceiling  above  the  wash  stand,  plus 
wall  fixtures  on  each  side  of  the  bathroom 
mirror,  each  1 5  inches  from  the  center  of  the 
mirror.  Vertical  centers  of  the  wall  lamps 
should  be  60  inches  above  the  floor.  Such  an 
arrangement  permits  lighting  of  the  entire 
bathroom  and  yet  gives  ample  lighting  for 
the  specific  tasks  of  shaving,  facial  makeup, 
and  combing  of  hair. 

As  “plus”  bathroom  lighting  fixtures, 
Westinghouse  suggests  placing  a  vapor-proof 


General  Electric  photo 


Modern  ceiling  fixture  lighting  over  sink  and 
under  cabinets  makes  the  housewife’s  kitchen 
tasks  easier  and  more  pleasant.  Also  recom¬ 
mended  is  a  wall  lamp  over  the  cooking  range. 


light  in  the  shower  stall  and  installation 
of  a  recessed  light  over  the  bathtub.  Also 
recommended  is  a  night  light  for  safety  and 
convenience. 

SPECIAL  SPOTS 

Among  other  lighting  methods  which 
have  been  developed  for  special  purpose! 
are  use  of  spot  and  flood  lights  mounted  oa 
ceiling  or  wall  to  highlight  centers  of  inter* 
est  in  rooms,  such  as  pictures;  use  of  ceiling> 
recessed  downward  lights  for  beauty  and 
service  in  light-colored  interiors  having  low 
ceilings;  and  use  of  fluorescent  lighting  in 
ceilings  to  give  large  areas  of  soft,  diffused 
lighting.  Outdoor  lighting  is  also  getting 


Sylvonia  Electric  photo 


Showing  how  lighting  may  be  used  to  beautify  a 
room  are  these  six  illuminated  shadow  boxes 
containing  a  collection  of  Staffordshire  and 
Chelsea  pottery.  Each  niche  has  one  6-watt 
miniature  fluorescent  lamp  set  into  it  with  the 
light  placed  so  that  it  faces  downward,  the  lamp 
being  shielded  by  a  length  of  frosted  glass.  Such 
lighting  arrangements  provide  a  pleasing,  low 
level  of  illumination  ideal  for  entertaining. 


Correct  Lighting  Practice 
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General  Electric  photo 

Use  of  illuminated  house  numbers  and  a  lamp 
over  the  steps  adds  much  to  the  friendliness  of 
this  porch  and  doorway,  besides  making  the 
entry  safer. 

jincreasing  attention.  Such  lighting  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  show  house  or  apartment  numbers, 
jive  safety  on  steps,  and  identify  callers. 
General  Electric  recommends  ceiling  fix¬ 
tures  for  attached  porches,  soffits  above  re¬ 
cessed  doorways,  and  brackets  66  inches 
above  the  stoop  at  both  sides  of  the  entrance, 
or  at  least  on  the  lock  side.  Avoid  the  use 
)f  clear  glass,  which  often  is  more  blinding 
than  helpful;  instead,  use  frosted  or  other 
iifTusing  glass  aids.  Illuminated  house  num¬ 
bers  are  also  recommended. 

USE  OF  A  CORNICE 

Another  new  method  of  lighting  is  the 
filing-attached  vertical  cornice.  According 
to  G-E,  this  variation  of  valence  lighting  is 
the  newest  and  most  glamorous  of  light 
lurces.”  Use  of  cornices  offers  only  down- 
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ward  lighting,  with  a  more  dramatic  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  wall,  while  valences  give  the 
desirable  proportions  of  both  upward  and 
downward  lighting.  The  cornice  may  be 
used  when  low  ceiling  or  high  window 
placement  makes  it  impossible  to  leave  the 
minimum  ten  inch  distance  between  the 
top  of  a  valence  shield  and  the  ceiling. 
Cornices,  which  cast  long  lines  of  light  on 
either  window  or  interior  walls,  create  a 
feeling  of  spaciousness  and  beauty,  making 
fabrics  more  vibrant  and  colorful. 

Cornice  shields  may  be  of  wood— natural, 
painted,  papered  or  upholstered— in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  walls  or  room  fabrics.  Frames 
may  enclose  translucent  panels  of  plastic, 
glass  or  fabric.  When  draperies  are  used 
to  complete  cornice  installations,  fabrics 
should  be  used  which  are  light  in  color, 
plain  or  figured.  Curtain  and  drapery  fix¬ 
tures  should  be  positioned  as  close  to  the 
wall  as  possible. 

One  use  of  a  cornice  reported  by  G-E  was 
to  suggest  but  not  define  a  partition  between 
a  living  and  dining  area.  In  this  installation, 
a  metal  channel  and  flourescent  lamp  were 
extended  on  the  ceiling  lengthwise  from 
the  wall,  over  a  floor  planter,  and  completed 
with  a  cornice  shield.  Ribbed  glass  between 
the  ceiling  and  planter  suggested  a  parti¬ 
tion  by  transmitting  soft,  diffused  lighting 
from  between  ceiling  and  planter. 

LIGHT  AND  COLOR 

Another  area  of  residential  lighting  re¬ 
ceiving  increasing  attention  is  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  light  and  color.  According  to  Syl- 
vania  Electric  Products,  Inc.,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  consideration  in  color  is  the  light. 
The  same  color  seen  under  each  of  the  seven 
“white”  fluorescent  tubes  available  today 
for  lighting  purposes,  or  under  the  incan¬ 
descent  bulb,  has  a  different  appearance 
under  each,  Sylvania  points  out,  and  is 
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brightest  under  that  light  source  which  is 
nearest  to  it  in  color  component. 

For  instance,  a  piece  of  white  paper  under 
the  Deluxe  Warmtone  fluorescent  light,  will 
have  a  warm  beige  tone,  while  under  Soft 
White  fluorescent  light,  it  will  have  a  pink 
tint.  Under  an  incandescent  bulb,  the  same 
piece  of  white  paper  will  have  a  pale  orange 
tint. 

According  to  Sylvania,  the  predominant 
component  of  a  color  determines  the  most 
favorable  light  source  under  which  it  can  be 
seen.  The  second  major  component  of  a 
color  determines  the  light  source  under 
which  the  predominant  color  will  still 
clearly  appear  to  good  advantage,  without 
emphasizing  its  distinctive  quality  as  much. 

Sylvania  points  out  that  it  is  not  always 
desirable  to  show  a  color  in  its  most  vivid 
and  lively  capacity.  Sometimes  in  decorative 
and  design  work  a  softer,  more  subtle  effect 
is  required,  in  which  case  the  light  source 
to  choose  is  one  which  does  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  job  on  all  of  the  color  combina¬ 
tions  used,  rather  than  one  which  empha¬ 
sizes  only  one  or  two  colors.  A  fabric  which 
has  a  pattern  of  small  pink  flowers  and  green 
leaves,  when  seen  under  a  Soft  White  fluor¬ 
escent  tube,  shows  intensified  pink,  while 
the  green  is  greyed.  Under  a  Daylight  fluor¬ 
escent  tube,  the  reverse  is  true.  But  under 
\Varmtone  or  Deluxe  Warmtone  light 
sources,  the  pink  and  the  green  appear 
equally  lively. 

In  planning  lighting  and  color,  Sylvania 
says  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  confine  the 
illumination  to  a  single  color  for  the  entire 
room.  Accents  and  interesting  patterns  of 
light  can  be  achieved  by  varying  the  color 
of  the  light  source.  For  example,  in  a  room 
having  platinum  grey  walls  and  illuminated 
with  Soft  White  fluorescent  tubes,  lime  or 
honey  yellow  may  be  used  in  chair  fabrics 
if  incandescent  floor  lamps  are  nearby. 


Without  the  incandescent  lamp  influence, 
however,  the  desired  effect  of  such  fabria 
would  probably  be  lost. 

In  decorating  a  room,  especially  tht 
kitchen,  Sylvania  advises  that  colors  and 
color  schemes  should  be  selected  for  theii 
appearance  both  in  natural  daylight  and  tht 
kind  of  artificial  light  to  be  used.  Sylvania 
also  points  out  that  as  rough  texture  ab 
sorbs  more  light  and  has  thousands  of  tin^ 
shadows  cast  across  the  surface,  fabric  of  thi 
sort  will  appear  darker,  and  thus  should  be 
selected  in  tones  lighter  than  the  actual 
color  desired.  In  selecting  a  pile  carpet,  foi 
instance,  examine  it  from  all  directions,  be 
cause  it  has  different  color  value  depending 
on  whether  one  looks  into  the  pile  or  from 
the  side.  The  current  trend  in  interior  deco 
ration  toward  dark  colors  on  walls  calls  foi 
more  light  in  the  room  in  addition  to  lightei 
values  for  the  floor  and  ceiling. 

In  discussing  lamp  shades,  Sylvania  state 
that  translucent  shades  allow  for  a  more 
even  brightness  pattern  than  opaque  shades 
Opaque  shades  usually  look  best  and  lesi 
conspicuous  against  a  dark  background,  bui 
they  shield  all  the  side  light  and  frequently 
make  it  desirable  to  have  more  lamps  01 
more  light  from  other  sources.  The  most  ef 
ficient  lampshade,  in  Sylvania’s  opinion,  are 
lined  with  white  fabric,  parchment  or  paper 
and  should  completely  conceal  the  lighi 
sources  from  normal  viewing  angles  and  be 
open  at  the  top  to  provide  general  indireci 
illumination. 

The  company  recommends  the  Warm 
tone  light  source  for  home  use  not  only  be 
cause  of  its  efficiency  but  because  it  closely 
resembles  incandescent  color,  a  color  whicl 
the  homemaker  has  accepted  because  it  i 
flattering  to  complexions.  If  the  amount  0 
red  needs  to  be  emphasized,  the  Deluxi 
Warmtone  can  be  used  in  conjunction  witl 
the  Warmtone. 
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A  good  example  o£  effective  direct  lighting  in 
commercial  buildings  is  seen  in  this  view  of  the 
executive  board  room  of  Westinghouse  Electric 
Corporation’s  lamp  division  in  Bloomfield,  N.J. 
Room  is  lighted  to  a  uniform  level  of  6o  foot 
candles  from  a  low-brightness  luminous  ceiling. 
A  96-inch  white  fluorescent  tube  is  mounted 
above  each  panel  of  corrugated  plastic. 


OFFICE  LIGHTING 

The  electrical  equipment  firms  are  con¬ 
ducting  considerable  research  on  office 
lighting.  In  fact,  the  committee  on  office 
lighting  of  the  Illuminating  Engineering 
Society  has  published  a  47-page  booklet  on 
this  subject,  which  is  titled  “Recommended 
Practice  of  Office  Lighting.”  This  booklet 
discusses  such  deficiencies  as  direct  glare, 
reflected  glare,  and  distribution,  diffusion 
and  shadows. 

To  solve  the  problem  of  direct  glare, 
which  is  caused  by  the  source  of  lighting, 
whether  natural  or  artificial,  shading  of  win¬ 
dows  with  various  shade,  blind,  louver  or 


baffle  systems,  is  recommended,  as  well  as 
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shielding  of  lighting  luminaires  to  about  45 
degrees,  and  keeping  the  brightness  of  office 
luminaires  within  400  foot-lamberts  within 
the  recommended  shielded  zone. 

To  meet  the  problem  of  reflected  glare, 
which  is  caused  by  reflections  from  shiny 
surfaces  such  as  desk  tops,  the  booklet  rec¬ 
ommends  keeping  the  brightness  of  the 
lighting  source  as  low  as  possible  by  shading 
window  areas  and  shielding  and  diffusing 
light  from  artificial  sources.  Where  the 
brightness  of  the  source  cannot  be  reduced 
to  the  desirable  values,  it  is  recommended 
that  the  lighting  equipment  or  the  seeing 
task  be  so  positioned  that  the  reflected  glare 
be  directed  away  from  the  eye  of  the  ob¬ 
server.  The  third  step  which  can  be  taken 
to  control  reflected  glare  is  to  use  light- 
colored  matte  finishes  for  all  room  surfaces 
and  to  use  dull-finished  paint  and  eliminate 
specular  metal  trim  on  machines  and  other 
equipment. 

In  considering  distribution  and  diffusion 
of  lighting,  and  shadows,  it  is  essential  that 
lighting  equipment  be  spaced  in  keeping 
with  its  light  distribution  characteristics 
and  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  room. 
To  minimize  shadows,  diffusion  of  light 
sources  is  recommended  and  use  of  high  re¬ 
flectance  matte  finishes  on  room  surfaces, 
which  will  act  as  effective  secondary  light 
sources  and  reduce  the  annoyance  of 
shadows  by  reflecting  a  significant  amount 
of  diffused  light. 

The  influence  of  environmental  factors  is 
considerable  in  office  lighting.  The  color 
and  reflectance  of  room  walls,  ceilings  and 
floors  as  well  as  room  proportions  have  con¬ 
siderable  effect  upon  the  utilization  of  light. 
As  room  surfaces  act  as  secondary  light 
sources  of  large  areas,  high  reflectance  fin¬ 
ishes  are  preferred  from  the  standpoint  of 
efficiency.  The  following  approximate  re¬ 
flectances  for  good  brightness  ratios  in  the 
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office  environment  are  recommended:  ceil¬ 
ings,  85  per  cent;  walls,  60  per  cent;  desk 
tops,  35  per  cent;  furniture,  35  per  cent; 
floors,  30  per  cent.  Colors  which  permit  fol¬ 
lowing  this  reflectance  recommendation  for 
the  ceiling  are  white  or  off-white,  yellow, 
ivory  and  cream  tints. 

Daylight  can  be  most  effectively  utilized 
by  using  clear  plate  or  window  glass,  posi¬ 
tioning  the  top  window  sections  as  close  as 
possible  to  the  ceiling,  seating  office  em¬ 
ployees  so  that  they  do  not  get  any  direct 
glare,  and  using  window  shades,  louvers  or 
baffles  to  keep  out  direct  glare. 

The  five  artificial  lighting  systems  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  Illuminating  Engineering  So¬ 
ciety’s  booklet  are:  indirect,  in  which  90  to 
100  per  cent  of  the  light  from  the  luminaires 
is  first  directed  to  the  ceiling  and  upper  side- 
walls,  from  which  it  is  reflected  to  all  parts 
of  the  room;  semi-indirect,  in  which  60  to 
90  per  cent  of  the  light  is  directed  toward 


This  overhead  fluorescent  lighting  installation, 
designed  by  Sylvania  Electric  Products,  Inc., 
provides  approximately  100  foot  candles  of  illu¬ 
mination  at  desk  level  in  the  drafting  room  of 
the  New  England  Electric  Power  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass.  The  installation  consists  of  continuouii 
rows  of  eight-foot  louver-shielded  fluorescent 
lighting  fixtures,  each  containing  two  75-watt 
fluorescent  lamps.  Adding  to  the  satisfactory 
seeing  conditions  in  the  room  are  high-light  re¬ 
flection  properties  of  light-colored  ceiling  and 
walls. 

the  ceiling  and  upper  side  walls  while  the 
rest  is  directed  downward;  general  diffuse  or 
direct-indirect,  in  which  direct  or  indirect 
components  are  about  equal  and  the  result 
ing  illumination  is  predominantly  from  the 
downward  component;  semidirect,  in  which 
60  to  90  per  cent  of  the  luminaire  output  ii 
directly  downward  toward  the  work  surface; 
and  direct,  in  which  90  to  100  per  cent  ol 
the  light  is  directed  downward  with  mini 
mum  losses  on  ceiling  and  walls. 

In  summarizing  the  advantages  of  each 
system,  the  booklet  states  that  no  one  systen 
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can  be  recommended  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
others.  It  points  out  that  although  indirect 
lighting  provides  excellent  quality  on  the 
work  to  be  performed,  it  does  so  with  mod¬ 
erate  to  low  utilization.  Direct  lighting,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  characterized  by  good 
utilization  but  the  quality  of  illumination 
required  by  office  tasks  is  obtained  only  if 
precautions  are  taken  to  use  close  spacing 
or  large-area  low-brightness  equipment. 
The  intermediate  systems  combine  the  char¬ 
acteristics  and  advantages  or  limitations  of 
direct  and  indirect  lighting  in  varying  de¬ 
grees.  The  five  systems  may  be  used  in  vary¬ 
ing  forms  not  only  for  lighting  general  of¬ 
fices  but  also  private  offices,  drafting  rooms, 
file  areas,  mail  rooms,  conference  and  board 
rooms,  reception  rooms  and  stairways. 

No  matter  what  lighting  system  and  fix¬ 
tures  used,  lighting  equipment  and  room 
surfaces  must  be  well  maintained  if  reason¬ 
able  office  efficiency  and  satisfactory  appear¬ 
ance  are  to  be  realized.  As  the  light  sources, 
the  luminaires  and  the  room  surfaces  are  the 
major  elements  which  affect  the  over  all  ef¬ 
ficiency  of  a  lighting  system,  a  decrease  of 
lamp  light-output,  atmospheric  dust  condi¬ 
tions,  and  design  of  luminaire  in  relation  to 
dirt  collection  may  bring  about  a  deprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  lighting  system  of  30  to  50  per 
cent. 

The  subject  of  group  replacement  of 
lamps  in  offices  and  factories  is  one  which 
has  been  getting  considerable  attention  in 
recent  years.  Most  of  the  major  manufac¬ 
turers'  of  electrical  lighting  fixtures  and 
lamps  have  put  out  booklets  advocating 
various  group  replacement  systems.  West- 
inghouse  says  that  commercial  users  of  light¬ 
ing  can  save  $  1 20  per  1 ,000  lamps  by  replac¬ 
ing  fluorescent  lamps  when  they  have  lived 
80  per  cent  of  their  life  span.  Replacing 
fluorescent  lamps  one  by  one  as  they  burn 
out  is  considered  a  wasteful  procedure. 


Group  replacement  is  not  only  a  money 
saver  but  also  an  efficient  method  of  main¬ 
taining  consistently  good  lighting. 

General  Electric  recommends  either  of 
two  methods  of  group  replacing  of  lamps. 
One  calls  for  setting  the  replacement  time 
on  the  basis  of  the  lamps  having  been 
burned  a  fixed  percentage  of  their  average 
life;  the  other  replaces  lamps  when  lighting 
has  dropped  to  an  established  minimum 
level.  Among  important  benefits  of  group 
replacement,  as  G-E  rates  them,  are:  lower 
labor  costs,  fewer  interruptions  of  person¬ 
nel,  longer  performance  of  auxiliary  equip¬ 
ment,  improved  appearance  of  the  lighting 
system,  higher  worker  morale,  higher  light¬ 
ing  levels,  greater  efficiency  of  workers  and 


Westinghouse  photo 


Use  of  recessed  down  lights  in  ceiling  of  lobby 
of  the  Hotel  Statler  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  pro¬ 
vides  a  high  level  of  illumination  for  pedestrian 
traffic  as  well  as  a  modern  decorative  effect.  Re¬ 
cessed  down  lights  may  also  be  used  in  residen¬ 
tial  buildings  for  purposes  of  beauty,  or  to  high- 
liglit  centers  of  room  interest. 
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lower  accident  rates.  The  company  gives 
this  example:  “Group  replacement,  under¬ 
way  now  for  three  years  at  Chicago’s  Mer¬ 
chandise  Mart,  has  effected  substantial  dol¬ 
lar  savings,  increased  the  level  of  light,  and 
improved  the  uniformity  of  lighting.  The 
plan  now  includes  all  areas  for  which  the 
building  management  is  responsible,  viz: 
all  corridors,  lobbies,  utility  areas  and  out¬ 
door  lighting,  including  floodlighting  .  .  . 

“Lamps  in  the  single  filament  lamp  fix¬ 
tures  were  being  changed  individually  as 
they  burned  out,  three  times  a  year  on  an 
average.  The  labor  costs  averaged  $  1 .05  per 
year  for  each  fixture.  Under  group  replace¬ 
ment,  all  lamps  are  changed  at  about  80  per 
cent  of  life,  or  four  times  a  year.  The  labor 


costs  dropped  to  40  cents  per  year  per  fix¬ 
ture.  This  represents  a  direct  labor  savings 
of  65  cents  per  year  for  each  socket,  f'ixtures 
are  washed  at  the  time  of  relamping. 

“The  lamp  expense  on  an  annual  basis 
went  up  15  cents  per  socket,  because  of  the 
extra  lamp  used.  The  net  cash  savings  from 
group  replacement,  therefore,  are  50  cents 
per  year  per  socket.  Since  the  Mart  has 
about  10,000  one-lamp  fixtures  in  corridors 
and  utility  areas,  these  dollar  savings  alone 
are  $5,000  per  year.  Additional  benefits 
proved  during  this  trial  were:  a  higher  level 
of  light  in  the  corridors  (because  lamps  are 
burned  only  during  the  most  efficient  part 
of  life)  and  improved  appearance  because 
of  greater  uniformity  in  the  lighting.” 
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Peg  board  shelving 

A  neat  idea  is  the  “Peg  Board”  shelving 
put  out  by  the  B.  B.  Butler  Mfg.  Co.  of  Bell- 
wood,  Illinois.  The  sides  are  made  of  holed 
hardboard  which,  with  a  special  self-lock¬ 
ing  hanger,  allows  complete  versatility  in 
the  placement  of  shelves.  It  can  be  disas¬ 
sembled  at  any  time  and  reassembled  with 
different  spacing  at  another  place. 

Advantage  of  hardboard  for  the  linen 
room  and  upholstery  shop  is  the  absence  of 
splinters.  Disadvantage  is  that  holes  theo¬ 
retically  can  collect  dust.  However,  with 
holed  asbestos  board  used  as  partitions  in 
offices  we  have  had  no  trouble  with  the  lat¬ 
ter. 

Aluminum  nails 

Keep  your  eye  out  for  better  applications 
of  the  much  improved  aluminum  nail.  More 
and  more  companies,  from  Alcoa  to  Rey¬ 
nolds  to  Nichols,  are  researching  the  bugs 
out  of  these  nails.  Their  big  sale  now  is  for 
roofing,  but  the  savings  in  labor  costs  of 
puttying  nail  holes  in  exterior  siding  are 
putting  them  into  that  market.  For  base¬ 
ment  use,  they’re  a  “must”  to  remove  all 
chances  for  rust. 

One  caution— aluminum  nails  should  not 
be  used  in  contact  with  other  metals. 

Soil  conditioners 

Reports  on  .soil  conditioners  came  in 
spottily.  Krilium,  Fluflium  and  all  the  other 


synthetic  soil  conditioners  came  in  for  their 
share  of  cracks  and  Kudos.  It  seems  to  add 
up  to  a  conclusion  that  if  directions  are  fol¬ 
lowed  to  the  letter,  soil  conditioners  are 
helpful— on  some  soils.  Looks  like  the  end 
is  not  in  sight  yet,  either,  as  reports  at  time 
of  this  writing  are  that  a  new  outfit  will 
soon  provide  a  soil  conditioner  with  ferti¬ 
lizer  added. 

Paint  progress 

If  you’re  not  already  on  the  mailing  list 
of  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company,  160  Front 
Street,  New  York  38,  send  them  a  note  and 
get  on  it.  While  much  of  the  material  will 
be  old-hat,  reiteration  keeps  us  conversant 
and  new  ideas  and  information  do  crop  up 
all  the  time.  Needless  to  say,  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  a  top  maintenance  man  is 
that  he  be  an  inveterate  reader. 

Accidents  will  happen 

No  matter  how  carefully  building  main¬ 
tenance  is  conducted  there  will  always  be 
inevitable  accidents  to  employees,  tenants, 
guests  and  deliverymen.  The  claim  for  dam¬ 
ages  may  well  depend  upon  what  the  build¬ 
ing  employee  does  about  it.  It  is  highly  rec¬ 
ommended  that  cards  be  prepared  and 
placed  prominently  where  employees  will 
see  them,  giving  the  name  of  the  person  to 
call  and  what  to  say  in  case  of  an  accident. 
These  cards  should  be  renewed  at  least  once 
a  year,  to  keep  employee  attention  alert  to 
them. 
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New  Certifications 

INSTITUTE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  MANAGEM  ENT 


The  title  of  "Certified  Property  Manager'’  has  been 
conferred  upon  the  following  individuals  by  the 
Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management. 

ROBERT  H.  ALEXANDER 

430  Granger  Building,  San  Diego  1,  Calii  orma 

Bom,  Meridian,  Mississippi,  July  20,  1904;  business 
manager  for  Rachel  H.  Wegeforth  since  1946  when  he 
retired  from  the  Navy  as  Lt.  Commander  after  twenty- 
seven  years’  service;  has  had  seven  years  of  experience 
in  real  estate  appraising,  insurance  and  management  of 
residential,  commercial,  office  and  store  buildings;  as¬ 
sociate  memlier,  SRA;  active  member,  San  Diego  Realty 
Board;  has  served  as  guest  lecturer  on  real  estate  valua¬ 
tion  at  the  Univ.  of  California  Extension  Division;  pro¬ 
fessional  territory  covers  San  Diego  and  Los  Angeles, 
California. 

JOHN  S.  RUSSELL 

1048  Valencia  Street,  San  Fr.ancisco,  California 

Born,  San  Francisco,  California,  September  5,  1926; 
property  manager,  salesman  for  McPhee  Realty  since 
receiving  B.  A.  degree  from  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley,  1950;  experienced  in  management  of  resi¬ 
dences,  apartment  buildings  and  commercial  stores  as 
well  as  in  brokerage,  appraising  and  financing;  attended 
IREM  Management  course.  May  1951,  Oakland,  Cali¬ 
fornia;  member,  education  committee,  San  Francisco 
Real  Estate  Board  and  San  Fancisco  Jr.  C  of  C;  pro¬ 
fessional  territory  covers  San  Francisco,  California  and 
the  Bay  area. 

E.  WESLEY  HOUSMAN 

1525  East  14th  Street,  San  Leandro,  California 

Bom,  Taft,  California,  December  9,  1923;  supervises 
projjcrty  management  department  for  Harlow  E. 
Scribner,  Inc.,  specializing  in  management  of  residences 
and  commercial  properties;  member  Southern  Alameda 
County  Real  Estate  Board,  Sierra  Club  and  Alumni 
Assoc,  of  Univ.  of  California;  professional  territory 
covers  East  Oakland,  San  Leandro,  San  Lorenzo,  Hay¬ 
ward  and  Castro  Valley  in  California. 

ARTHUR  F.  MUMPER 

325  North  Broadway,  Santa  Ana,  California 

Born,  Riverside,  California,  August  4,  1913;  property 
manager  for  A.  G.  Eldred  &  Co.;  manages  residences. 


apartment  buildings  and  commercial  property;  ap¬ 
praiser  and  manager  for  FHA  and  VA;  experience  also 
includes  brokerage,  financing  and  building  dating  back 
to  1947  when  he  constructed  a  duplex,  8-unit  apartment 
and  a  home  of  his  own  design;  served  as  temporary 
organizing  chairman  of  Apartment  House  &  Motel 
Assoc.;  member  Santa  Ana  Real  Estate  Board;  profes¬ 
sional  territory  covers  Orange  County  in  California. 

J.  NORMAN  LINTON 

1730  California  Street,  Denver,  Colorado 

Born,  Shady  Side,  Maryland,  January  27,  1920;  became 
associated  with  A.  D.  Wilson  and  Co.  as  property  man¬ 
ager  in  January  of  this  year  following  five  years’  service 
as  office  building  manager  for  Frederick  R.  Ross,  Inc.; 
formerly  was  engaged  in  property  management  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.;  received  a  B.Com.Sc.  degree  from  Benja¬ 
min  Franklin  University;  member,  Denver  Board  of 
Realtors;  professional  territory  covers  metropolitan 
Denver,  Colorado. 

HAROLD  A.  NORBLOM 

1730  California  Street,  Denver,  Colorado 

Born,  Denver,  Colorado,  July  19,  1908;  property  man¬ 
ager  for  A.  D.  Wilson  &  Co.;  entered  A.  D,  Wilson  &  Co. 
in  1952  as  manager  of  residences,  apartment  and  com¬ 
mercial  buildings  and  farm  property;  previous  manage¬ 
ment  experience  obtained  as  Trust  Administrator  for 
the  Denver  National  Bank  (1930-1948)  and  as  Comp¬ 
troller  for  the  Robinson  Brick  and  Tile  Co.  (1948-1952); 
received  B.Com.Sc.  degree  from  Univ.  of  Denver;  mem¬ 
ber,  Denver  Board  of  Realtors,  C.  of  C.,  and  Retail 
Credit  Men’s  Assoc.;  serves  on  the  Board  of  Mountain 
States  Home,  Inc.  and  as  division  warden  for  Colorado 
Civil  Defense  Agency;  professional  territory  covers  Den¬ 
ver,  Colorado,  and  Rocky  Mountain  area. 

DAVID  A.  HOLMES 

1528  K  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Born,  Laurel,  Maryland,  April  27,  1907;  head  of  Prop¬ 
erty  Management  Department,  Frederick  W.  Berens, 
Inc.;  experience  includes  mortgage  lending  and  broker¬ 
age  in  the  real  estate  field  in  addition  to  service  as  a 
business  analyst  and  Director  of  Government  Service  for 
Diebold,  Inc.,  construction  contractors,  as  well  as  as¬ 
sociation  with  WPA  and  FPHA  as  Director  of  Finance; 
spent  two  years  in  San  Francisco  as  Regional  Comp¬ 
troller,  FPHA;  member,  Washington  Real  Estate  Board; 
professional  territory  covers  metropolitan  Washington, 
D.  C. 
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HARVEY  L.  HUMPHREY 

925  15th  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Bom,  Washington,  D.  C.,  January  25, 1896;  vice  president 
in  charge  of  Management  Department  of  B.  F.  Saul  Co.; 
29  years’  experience  in  management  of  residences,  apart¬ 
ment,  office  and  store  buildings:  member,  Washington 
Real  Estate  Board,  Building  Owners  &  Managers  Assoc., 
and  Congressional  Country  Club;  professional  territory 
covers  Washington,  D.  C.,  Virginia  and  Maryland. 

ROBERT  A.  HUMPHRIES,  JR. 

808  North  Capitol  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Born,  Washington,  D.  C.,  February  25,  1924:  entered 
his  father’s  real  estate  firm  (R.  A.  Humphries  Co.)  in 
1946  where  he  is  now  assistant  property  manager  han¬ 
dling  residences,  apartments  and  commercial  buildings: 
member,  Washington  Real  Estate  Board,  Board  of  Trade 
and  Jr.  C.  of  C.;  professional  territory  covers  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  Montgomery  and  Prince  Georges  Counties  in 
Maryland,  and  Arlington,  Virginia. 

STANTON  KOLB 

1237  Wisconsin  Avenue,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Born,  Washington,  D.  C.,  September  4,  1912:  joined 
J.  Leo  Kolb  Co.,  Inc.  in  1932  and  became  president  of 
the  firm  in  1945:  engages  in  management  of  residential 
and  commercial  properties,  brokerage,  insurance,  con¬ 
struction  and  appraising:  has  served  as  a  lectuer  in  the 
real  estate  courses  at  American  University:  member. 
Congressional  Country  Club  and  several  real  estate  or¬ 
ganizations  including  Washington  Real  Estate  Board, 
.\IREA  and  NIREB;  professional  territory  covers  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  Maryland  and  Virginia. 

RICHARD  F.  WALKER 

too  West  Bay  Street,  Jacksonville,  Florida 

Born,  Chicago,  Illinois,  April  15,  1921:  assistant  secre¬ 
tary,  Stockton,  Whatley,  Davin  &  Co.  where  he  has  man¬ 
aged  all  types  of  residential  and  commercial  buildings 
since  1946:  formerly,  prior  to  service  in  the  U.  S.  Navy, 
was  engaged  in  personnel  management  and  safety  en¬ 
gineering  for  four  years:  past  president.  Property  Man¬ 
agers  As.soc.  of  Jacksonville:  member  Jacksonville  Jr. 
C.  of  C.  and  Board  of  Realtors;  professional  territory 
covers  Jacksonville,  Florida  and  environs. 

HENRY  H.  WRIGHT 

too  West  Bay  Street,  Jacksonville,  Florida 

Born,  Rocky  Mount,  North  Carolina,  September  23, 
1913;  assistant  vice-president  and  manager  of  rental 
department,  Stockton,  Whatley,  Davin  &  Co.  with  which 
he  has  been  employed  since  1942;  manages  residential 
and  commercial  buildings  as  well  as  special  type  prop¬ 
erties  including  a  motor  court  and  hotel,  warehouses  and 
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filling  stations;  has  served  as  president  of  the  Executive 
Assoc,  and  of  the  Property  Managers  Assoc,  of  Jack¬ 
sonville:  member,  board  of  directors,  P.  M.  Assoc.: 
member,  Jacksonville  Board  of  Realtors;  professional 
territory  covers  Jacksonville,  Florida. 

DONALD  E.  BOEREMA 

234  Biscayne  Boulevard,  Miami,  Florida 

Born,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  May  5,  1918;  joined 
The  Keyes  Co.  as  assistant  manager  in  the  store  prop¬ 
erties  division  in  1952:  previously,  for  three  years,  man¬ 
aged  Woodley  Manor  .'Vpts.  in  Washington,  D.  C.;  ex¬ 
perience  also  includes  three  years  as  junior  engineer  with 
Southern  Railway  and  employment  with  Vending  Corp. 
of  America,  Inc.  as  general  manager;  received  an  A.B. 
degree  from  Michigan  State  College  and  attended  IREM 
Management  Course  (Chicago,  1953):  serves  as  a  board 
member  of  Coral  Gables  Junior  C.  of  C.  of  which  he  was 
voted  the  outstanding  member  in  1951  and  received  the 
key  man  award:  division  leader,  Miami  Community 
Chest;  member,  B.O.M.A.  of  Miami  and  Miami  Board 
of  Realtors:  professional  territory  covers  South  Florida. 

MARTIN  O.  McKEVITT 

38  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Born,  Baraboo,  Wisconsin,  March  29,  1900;  vice- 
president,  the  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago;  has  been 
engaged  in  property  management  for  twenty-eight  years 
as  well  as  mortgage  lending  and  real  estate  sales;  ex¬ 
perienced  in  the  operation  of  all  types  of  residential, 
commercial  and  special  purpose  properties:  member. 
Digest  Club  of  Chicago,  Chicago  Metropolitan  Home 
Builders,  Chicago  Building  Congress,  the  local  Mortgage 
Bankers  Assoc,  and  Real  Estate  Board;  professional  ter¬ 
ritory  covers  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

CARL  E.  OLIN 

919  North  Michigan  .4vcnue,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Born,  Chicago,  Illinois,  March  4,  1898:  vice-president 
of  the  2000  Corporation:  active  in  the  real  estate  busi¬ 
ness  for  over  thirty  years  during  which  he  has  engaged 
in  property  management,  real  estate  brokerage  and 
appraisal  work;  since  ground  was  first  broken  for  the 
Palmolive  Building  in  1928  he  has  been  in  charge  of 
renting  and  management  of  this  office  building;  he  is  a 
vice-president  of  the  Greater  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Assoc,  and  a  director  of  the  Building  Managers’  Assoc, 
of  Chicago;  serves  as  a  commissioner  of  the  First  Park 
District  in  his  home  community:  several  real  estate  trade 
magazines  have  published  his  articles  on  property  man¬ 
agement:  professional  territory  covers  Chicago,  Illinois, 
and  the  central  part  of  the  U.  S. 

DONALD  T.  SHERIDAN 

111  West  Washington  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Born,  Evanston,  Illinois,  July  26,  1922:  Executive  Vice- 
President  of  L.  J.  Sheridan  &  Co.  which  he  entered  in 
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1946  following  two  years’  service  in  the  Army  Air  Force; 
specializes  in  management  of  office  buildings;  attended 
Chicago  IREM  Management  Course  in  1947;  has  served 
as  president  of  the  Junior  Real  Estate  Board  of  Chicago 
and  holds  membership  in  the  Chicago  Board;  he  is  a 
director  of  the  Building  Managers’  Assoc,  of  Chicago, 
member  of  the  national  B.  O.  &  M.  and  has  contributed 
articles  to  several  real  estate  trade  magazines;  profes¬ 
sional  territory  covers  the  Chicago,  Illinois,  downtown 
area. 

ROBERT  N.  SWAN 

1355  East  53rd  Street,  Chicago,  Iixinois 

Bom,  Chicago,  Illinois,  May  9,  1928;  following  attend¬ 
ance  at  Indiana  Univ.  where  he  received  a  B.S.  degree 
he  entered  Swan-I.orish,  Inc.  as  assistant  secretary  of  the 
firm;  devotes  his  full  time  to  management  of  all  types 
of  residential  buildings,  office  buildings  and  stores;  holds 
memliership  in  the  Chicago  Real  Estate  Board;  profes¬ 
sional  territory  covers  Evergreen  Park,  Illinois,  and  the 
City  of  Chicago,  primarily  the  Hyde  Park,  Woodlawn, 
Chatham  and  South  Shore  districts. 

ROBERT  B.  WITWER 

29  East  Madison  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Bom,  Chicago,  Illinois,  December  12,  1899;  in  1950  he 
Irecame  manager  of  the  Heyworth  Building  after  twenty- 
nine  years  of  specialization  in  building  management  and 
brokerage;  his  experience  included  development  and 
management  of  the  Palmer  House  Hotel  Shops  and 
management  of  industrial  buildings;  holds  membership 
in  the  local  B.  O.  &  M.  Assoc.,  Chicago  Real  Estate 
Board,  Executives  Club  and  Digest  Club  of  Chicago; 
professional  territory  covers  Chicago,  Illinois,  and  vi¬ 
cinity. 

CHARLES  E.  PFISTER 

662  Ohio  Street,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana 

Born,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  September  7,  1917;  after 
graduation  in  1949  from  the  Univ.  of  California  where 
he  received  both  a  B.A.  and  B.S.  degree,  he  entered  the 
J.  B.  Pfister  Co.,  Inc.  as  a  farm  manager;  within  a  year 
he  extended  his  operations  to  include  residences,  apart¬ 
ments,  office  buildings  and  stores;  now  serves  as  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  company;  member  of  Terre  Haute  Board  of 
Realtors  and  C.  of  C.;  professional  territory  covers  Terre 
Haute  metropolitan  area  in  Indiana,  and  Vermillion, 
Edgar  and  Clark  Counties  in  Illinois. 

ARTHUR  J.  BUCHANAN 

1411  South  Oliver  Street,  Wichita,  Kansas 

Bom,  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  September  20,  1895;  in  1949 
he  became  general  manager  of  The  Hilltop  Manor 
Mutual  Housing  Corp.,  Inc.;  except  for  three  and  one- 
half  years  in  World  War  II,  he  has  been  active  in  real 


estate  since  1911;  formerly,  he  was  a  partner  of  a  real 
estate  firm,  secretary-treasurer  for  a  Building  &  Loan 
Assoc.,  regional  supervisor  for  H.O.L.C.  and  just  prior  to 
assuming  his  present  position  he  devoted  three  years  to 
acting  as  disposal  officer  and  assistant  branch  chief  with 
the  War  Assets  Administration  in  Washington,  D.  C.; 
professional  territory  covers  the  city  of  Wichita,  Kansas. 

KENNETH  P.  BABB 

250  Boyiston  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Bom,  Saugus,  Massachusetts,  March  20,  1919;  property 
manager  for  R.  M.  Bradley  &  Co.,  Inc.;  has  had  five 
years’  experience  in  the  management  of  apartment  and 
office  buildings;  attended  IREM  1949  course  in  Cam 
bridge,  Massachusetts;  holds  membership  in  Legislative, 
Research  and  Statistics  Committee  of  the  Boston  Rental 
Housing  Federation;  serves  as  a  secretary  of  the  West 
Cliftondale  Civic  Assoc,  in  Saugus,  Massachusetts,  and 
is  an  associate  member  of  the  community’s  committee 
to  study  the  operation  of  the  Water  Department;  mem 
Iter,  Boston  Real  Estate  Board;  professional  territory 
covers  Boston  and  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

RODGERS  P.  NORDBLOM 

50  Congress  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Born,  Quincy,  Massachusetts,  July  5,  1927;  vice  president 
of  Nordblom  Company  which  he  entered  in  1950  fol¬ 
lowing  graduation  from  Harvard  College  with  an  A.B. 
degree;  besides  management  of  service  stations,  apart¬ 
ment  and  office  buildings  he  engages  in  financing,  selling 
and  leasing  industrial  and  investment  properties;  he 
serves  on  the  executive  committee  of  the  Brokers  Divi 
sion  of  the  Boston  Real  Estate  Board  and  is  a  member  of 
the  Boston  Rental  Housing  Federation;  professional 
territory  covers  Greater  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

LESTER  B.  WERNICK 

17  Pearl  Street,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Born,  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  December  i,  1918: 
partner  of  J.  Wernick  &  Sons  with  which  he  has  been 
associated  for  seventeen  years;  during  this  time,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  management  of  apartment,  store  and  office 
buildings,  he  has  engaged  in  mortgage  lending,  broker¬ 
age  and  construction  of  residential  and  commercial  prop¬ 
erty;  holds  membership  in  the  Springfield  Real  Estate 
Board;  professional  territory  covers  Springfield,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts. 

ROY  C.  HESTWOOD 

1027  Penobscot  Building,  Detroit,  Michigan 

Born,  Mt.  Vernon,  Illinois,  January  23,  1901;  has  op¬ 
erated  his  own  real  estate  firm  since  1947  following 
sixteen  years  as  secretary-treasurer  of  Wardell  Man¬ 
agement  Co.  and  five  years  as  secretary  of  the  Wardell 
Hotel  Co.,  both  Detroit  firms;  graduated  from  the  Uni 
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versity  of  Wisconsin  with  a  B.A.  degree  and  received  a 
J.D.  degree  from  the  Detroit  College  of  Law;  serves  on 
legislative  Committee  of  Detroit  Real  Estate  Board; 
presently  teaching  course  in  property  management  at 
Detroit  Institute  of  Technology:  professional  territory 
covers  Wayne,  Oakland  and  Macomb  Counties  in  Michi¬ 
gan. 

KENT  HOLEN 

328  Plymouth  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

Born,  Lake  Minnetonka,  Minnesota,  September  24,  1918: 
building  manager  for  Thorpe  Brothers,  Inc.;  eight  years 
of  experience  in  office  building  management:  was  1952 
Chairman  of  the  Operating  Committee,  Minneapolis 
Assoc,  of  B.  O.  &  M.:  serves  on  education  committee  of 
the  Minneapolis  Board  of  Realtors:  attended  IREM 
Indianapolis  Management  Course  (1946)  and  Mainte¬ 
nance  School  (1953):  professional  territory  covers  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Minnesota. 

WILLIAM  H.  CLAPP 

605  Minnesota  Building,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

Born,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  June  17,  1921;  in  1947  entered 
Clapp-Thomssen  Co.  where  he  holds  title  of  assistant 
secretary;  experienced  in  management  of  residences, 
apartment  and  store  buildings;  received  a  B.A.  degree 
from  Univ.  of  Minnesota  and  attended  IREM  Chicago 
Management  Course  (1953):  is  active  in  committee  work 
for  St.  Paul  Junior  C.  of  C.  and  a  member  of  the  St.  Paul 
Board  of  Realtors;  professional  territory  covers  Ramsey 
County,  Minnesota. 

FRANK  L.  WILKINSON,  III 

200  Victor  Building,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 

Bom,  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  March  7,  1926:  associated 
with  Shryock  Realty  Co.  as  assistant  secretary- treasurer 
and  property  manager;  active  in  the  real  estate  field  and 
five  years  specializing  in  brokerage  and  management  of 
residences,  stores,  apartments  and  office  buildings;  gradu¬ 
ated  from  UCLA  with  B.S.  degree;  attended  IREM 
Chicago  Management  Course  (1953):  holds  membership 
in  the  Real  Estate  Board  of  Kansas  City:  professional 
territory  covers  the  Greater  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  area. 

CHARLES  E.  PETERSON,  JR. 

200  Farnam  Building,  Omaha,  Nebraska 

Bom,  Omaha,  Nebraska,  January  8,  1927:  secretary  of 
Byron  Reed  Company,  Inc.  where  he  was  managed 
residential,  commercial  and  hotel  properties  for  three 
years;  also  experienced  in  real  estate  sales,  insurance  ap¬ 
praising  and  mortgage  lending;  received  a  B.S.  degree 
at  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Commerce;  mem¬ 
ber,  Omaha  Assoc,  of  B.  O.  &  M.  and  Omaha  Real 
Estate  Board:  is  active  in  committee  work  for  the  Apart¬ 
ment  Owners  and  Managers  Assoc,  and  Junior  C.  of  C. 


and  is  president  and  treasurer  of  the  Jefferson  Square 
Investment  Group:  professional  territory  covers  Ne¬ 
braska,  Iowa,  and  Northern  Kansas. 

MORRIS  B.  DIAMOND 

258  Main  Avenue,  Passaic,  New  Jersey 

Bom,  Passaic,  New  Jersey,  in  1915;  in  1939  established 
The  Diamond  Agency,  a  real  estate  and  insurance  firm 
of  which  he  is  a  partner;  in  addition  to  management 
of  residential  and  commercial  properties  he  is  experi¬ 
enced  in  real  estate  brokerage,  leasing  and  residential 
construction:  he  is  secretary  of  the  Passaic  County  Board 
of  Realtors  and  active  in  several  local  civic  oi^anizations; 
member  of  NIREB;  professional  territory  covers  Pas¬ 
saic,  Bergen  and  Essex  Counties  in  New  Jersey. 

JOSEPH  P.  SCHWARTZ 

8  White  Street,  Red  Bank,  New  Jersey 

Born,  New  York,  New  York,  May  25th  1908:  president 
of  Joseph  P.  Schwartz  Agency  since  1939:  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  real  estate  field  for  twenty  years,  special¬ 
izing  in  brokerage,  appraising  and  management  of 
residences  and  commercial  properties;  acts  as  fee  ap¬ 
praiser  and  management  broker  for  the  VA;  holds  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  SRA  and  Monmouth  County  Board  of 
Realtors;  serves  on  the  industrial  committee  of  the  Red 
Bank  C.  of  C.;  professional  territory  covers  Monmouth 
County,  New  Jersey. 

ROBERT  A.  SMITH 

16  East  Broad  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Born,  Columbus,  Ohio,  January  5,  1918:  president  of 
Robert  A.  Smith  &  Co.;  has  spent  nine  years  in  property 
management  specializing  in  residences  and  apartment 
buildings;  also  experienced  in  real  estate  brokerage:  re¬ 
ceived  a  B.S.  degree  at  Ohio  State  Univ.;  attended  IREM 
Columbus  Management  Course  (1950):  holds  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Columbus  Real  Estate  Board  and  Prop- 
perty  Managers  Assoc.;  serves  as  a  trustee  for  the 
Columbus  B.  O.  &  M.;  professional  territory  covers 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

LISTER  C.  GREENE 

820  South  Main,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma 

Born,  Dover,  New  Hampshire,  May  31,  1915:  in  1947 
became  associated  with  Alsonett  Hotels,  a  firm  operat¬ 
ing  hotel  and  apartment  buildings,  as  assistant  chief 
and  travelling  engineer,  and  in  1950  he  assumed  the 
position  of  property  manager;  also  experienced  in  man¬ 
agement  of  office  buildings  and  stores;  attended  IREM 
Dallas  Management  Course  in  1950:  he  is  a  32nd  degree 
Mason  and  Shriner;  holds  membership  in  the  Tulsa 
Real  Estate  Board  and  C.  of  C.;  professional  territory 
covers  Northeastern  Oklahoma. 
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CHARLES  H.  PHILLIPS,  JR. 

1013  East  Main  Street,  Richmond,  Virginia 

Bom,  Richmond,  Virginia,  August  g,  1918;  for  the  past 
three  years  has  been  manager  of  the  Leasing  Division 
of  Morton  G.  Thalhimer,  Inc.  where  he  specializes  in 
the  management  of  apartment  and  office  buildings;  for¬ 
merly  for  three  years  was  partner  of  Charles  H.  Phillips 
&  Co.,  a  real  estate  brokerage  firm;  received  a  M.B.A. 
in  real  estate  from  Indiana  Univ.  and  a  B.S.  degree  from 
the  Univ.  of  Richmond  where  he  now  serves  as  a  real 


estate  instructor;  professional  territory  covers  the  city  of 
Richmond,  Virginia  and  environs. 

JOSE  E.  GEIGEL 

619  Hipodromo  Street,  Stop  20,  Santurce,  Puerto  Rico 

Born,  Mayaguez,  Puerto  Rico,  November  5,  1899:  estab¬ 
lished  a  real  estate  firm  under  his  own  name  in  1942; 
business  includes  brokerage,  insurance,  appraising  and 
management  of  residences,  apartments  and  store  build¬ 
ings;  holds  membership  in  NAREB,  NIREB  and  SIR  as 
well  as  the  local  Lions  Club,  Bankers  and  C.  of  C.; 
professional  territory  covers  the  Island  of  Puerto  Rico. 


Rational  and  Chapter  Officers 

INSTITUTE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  MANAGEMENT 


NATIONAL  OFFICERS,  1954 


PRESIDENT 

J.  Russell  Doiron 

1138  Florida  St . Baton  Rouge,  La. 

REGIONAL  VICE  PRESIDEN  I  S 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Wisconsin 
William  A.  P.  Watkins 

134  N.  LaSalle  St . Chicago,  Ill. 

Michigan,  Ohio,  Manitoba,  Ontario 
Richard  T.  Hosi.i  r 

813  Rentschlcr  Bldg . Hamilton,  Ohio 

Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia, 

Mississippi,  Puerto  Rico 
A.  T.  Bi:c;K\vrrn 

234  Biscayne  Blvd . Miami,  Fla. 

Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nebraska, 

Sorth  Dakota,  South  Dakota 
Hal  Easton 

600  Securities  Bldg . Omaha,  Nebr. 

Kentucky,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 

Tennessee,  Virginia 
Emanuel  E.  Falk 

i34-26th  St . Newport  News,  Va. 

Sew  Jersey,  New  York 
Herbert  FI.  Goldbi  rc 

488  Central  .\vc . F'ast  Orange,  N.  ). 

California,  Nevada,  Philippine  Islands, 

Hawaiian  Islands 

Lloyd  D.  Han lord 

85  Post  St . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Arkansas,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Oklahoma 
O.  B.  Johnston 

1 16  E.  5th  St . Tulsa,  Okla. 

Delaware,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Maryland, 

Pennsylvania,  West  t'irginia 
John  Lawler,  Jr. 

450  Fourth  Ave . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Arizona,  Colorado,  New  Mexico, 

Utah,  Wyoming 
Frank  L.  Lort 

1650  Broadway . Denver,  Colo. 

Alaska,  Idaho,  Montana,  Oregon,  Washington 
Waijie.mar  Sl’I  HD 

913  Corbett  Bldg . Portland,  Ore. 

Connecticut,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire, 
Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  Quebec 
Frank  R.  SYLVEsn-:R 

50  Congress  St . Boston,  Mass. 

Louisiana,  Texas 

Richard  \.  Works 

1505  Dallas  Natl.  Bk.  Bldg . Dallas,  'lex. 


Herbert  U.  Nelson,  Secretary 

22  West  Monroe  Street . Chicago,  III. 

C.  .‘\rmel  Nutter,  Treasurer 

509  Cooper  Street . Camden,  N.  J. 

J.  Ernest  Kuehner,  Director,  Research  Division 

326  Tower  Grove  Drive . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Olive  Dyer,  Executive  Secretary 

22  West  Monroe  Street . Chicago,  Ill. 


GOVERNING  COUNCIL 


Term  Expiring  December  ji,  ig^6 


Howard  Bliss . 

Raymond  Bosley . 

Charles  Christel . 

Berkley  W.  Duck,  Jr. 
William  S.  Everett.  . 
Van  Holt  Garrett,  Jr. 
Maxine  R.  Hammond. 

Henry  Miller,  Jr . 

Durand  Taylor . 


. . .  .Detroit,  Mich. 

- Toronto,  Can. 

. . .  .St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

. Chicago,  Ill. 

. Denver,  Colo. 

_ .Dayton,  Ohio 

. Dallas,  Tex. 

.New  York,  N.  Y. 


Term  Expiring  December  4/,  7955 


Warner  G.  Baird _ 

Edmund  D.  Cook . 

Arthur  Eckstein . 

Howard  H.  Gilbert.  . 
Robert  T.  Hichiteld 

(;k)R(;e  j.  Pipe . 

Gordon  Tarr . 

James  M.  Udall . 

F.  Orin  W'oodbury  . . 


. Chicago,  Ill. 

. Princeton,  N.  J. 

. New  York,  N.  Y. 

. .  .Cambridge,  Mass. 
..Washington,  D.  C. 

. Detroit,  Mich. 

. . .  .Cincinnati,  Ohio 
. .  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Term  Expiring  December  4/,  7954 


David  W.  Childs  . . , . 
Robert  J.  Dotson.  . . 

Harry  J.  Fath . 

H.  Walter  Graves.  . 
J.  Wallace  Paletou. 
Raymond  K.  Sheriff  , 

Irving  F.  Truitt _ 

William  Walters,  Sr. 
Daniel  Weisberg  ... 


. .  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
. . .  .Savannah,  Ga. 
.  .Cincinnati,  Ohio 
.Philadelphia,  Pa. 
.New  Orleans,  La. 
.  .Kansas  City,  Mo. 

. Norfolk,  V'a. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
.  ..Roxbury,  Mass. 


Representing  Board  of  Directors,  N.\REB 
To  be  appointed 


Past  Presidents  on  Governing  Council 

D.  P.  Ducy . Pueblo,  Ca)1o. 

Carey  Winston  . Washington,  D.  C. 

Or.monde  a.  Kieb . Washington,  D.  C. 

Henry  G.  Beaumoni . Beverly  Hills.  Calif. 

Stanley  W.  Arnheim . PittsbuiTgh,  Pa. 
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CHAPTER  OFFICERS,  1953 


NEW  JERSEY  CHAPTER 
Ellwood  S.  New,  President 

6  Ames  Avenue . Rutherford,  N.  J. 

Morton  S.  Kline,  First  Vice  President 

•54  W,  State  Street . Trenton,  N.  J. 

Charles  B.  Swensen,  Second  Vice  President 

283  Central  Avenue . Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Frank  B.  Maring,  Third  Vice  President 

24  Commerce  Street,  Room  1124 . Newark,  N.  J. 

Henry  N.  Stam,  Fourth  Vice  President 

5  Colt  Street . Paterson,  N.  J. 

Charles  T.  Shakarjian,  Treasurer 

2506  Bergenline  Avenue . Union  City,  N.  J. 

Vincent  Buono,  Secretary 

53  Main  Street . Hackensack,  N.  J. 

PHILADELPHIA  CHAPTER 

H.  Walter  Graves,  President 

200  Bankers  Securities  Building . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Alfred  L.  Haig,  Secretary 

7010  Elmwood  Avenue . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

NEW  ENGLAND  CHAPTER 
Howard  H.  Gilbert,  President 

1810  Massachusetts  Avenue . Cambridge,  Mass. 

Joseph  C.  Skinner,  Vice  President 

15  Congress  Street . Boston,  Mass. 

Robert  W.  Jones,  Secretary-Treasurer 

50  Congress  Street . Boston,  Mass. 

Bertram  A.  Druker,  Director 

15  Kneeland  St.,  Room  708 . Boston,  Mass. 

Richard  A.  Dow,  Director 

4  Brattle  Street . Cambridge,  Mass. 

MICHIGAN  CHAPTER 
George  C.  Ewald,  President 

218  W.  Congress  Street . Detroit,  Mich. 

Jack  Caminker,  Vice  President 

3535  Dsvid  Stott  Bldg . Detroit,  Mich. 

Russell  T.  O’Malley,  Secretary -Treasurer 

600  Dime  Building . Detroit,  Mich. 

John  S.  Spencer,  Director 

416  Hammond  Building . Detroit,  Mich. 

I.  J.  Cohen,  Director 

10  Ferris,  Suite  102 . Highland  Park,  Mich. 

LOS  ANGELES  CHAPTER 
George  Ditson  Jones,  President 

600  Kress  Building . hong  Beach,  Calif. 

Gid  j.  Pillow,  Vice  President 

756  S.  Broadway . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Stanton  Jones,  Treasurer 

474  N.  Beverly  Drive . Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

PITTSBURGH  CHAPTER 
Harry  B.  Tarr,  President 

835  Warrington  Avenue . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Robert  V.  Erickson,  Vice  President 

3707  Fifth  Avenue . Pittsburgh,  Pj 

Sidney  A.  Schwartz,  Secretary-Treasurer 

218  Bakewell  Building . Pittsburgh,  P; 

GREATER  METROPOLITAN  WASHINGTON 
CHAPTER 

William  P.  Hutchinson,  President 

1406  M  Street,  Northwest . Washington,  D.  C 

Edward  T.  Offutt,  Jr.,  Vice  President 

1505  H  Street,  Northwest . Washington,  D.  ( 

WiMBERT  M.  Gardiner,  Secretary 

1631  L  Street,  Northwest . Washington,  D.  ( 

Milburn  j.  Donohoe,  Jr.,  Treasurer 

314  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Southeast.  .Washington,  D.( 

CINCINNATI  CHAPTER 
York  McDonnell,  President 

Fifth  &  Main  Streets . Cincinnati,  Ohi 

Morris  Wasserman,  Vice  President 

274  Doctors  Building . Cincinnati,  Ohi 

Harry  J.  Mohlman,  Secretary-Treasurer 

612  Mercantile  Library  Building . Cincinnati,  Ohi 

TULSA  CHAPTER 
Roy  Deaton,  President 

302  South  Boulder . Tulsa,  Okl: 

Morris  W.  Turner,  Vice  President 

1 1  West  Sixth  Street . Tulsa,  Okl 

B.  M.  Davenport,  Secretary- Treasurer 

208  Thompson  Building . Tulsa,  Okli 

ST.  LOUIS  CHAPTER 
E.  W.  Salisbury,  President 

721  Olive  Street,  Room  1118 . St.  Louis,  M( 

Theodore  S.  Schmidt,  Vice  President 

7  N.  Brentwood  Boulevard . St.  Louis,  M( 

Raymond  J.  Krueger,  Secretary -Treasurer 

3936  Lindell  Boulevard . St.  Louis,  M( 

Charles  H.  Christel,  Director 

HI  N.  Fourth  Street . St.  Louis,  M( 

Ralph  Stevener,  Director 

3658  W.  Pine  Boulevard . St.  Louis,  M( 

NEBRASKA-IOWA  CHAPTER 
Grant  Benson,  Jr.,  President 

801  Omaha  National  Bank  Building . Omaha,  Neb 

Carl  Bolt,  Vice  President 

3170  Davenport  Street . Omaha,  Neb 

Robert  Root,  Secretary-Treasurer 

3170  Davenport  Street . Omaha,  Neb 

MILWAUKEE  CHAPTER 
Erwin  A.  Henschel,  President 

4347  West  Fond  du  lac  Avenue . Milwaukee,  Wis 

Gene  J.  Hartunc,  Vice  President 

1802  West  Center  Street . Milwaukee,  Wia 

V.  L.  White,  Secretary-Treasurer 

Room  318, 622  North  Water  Street. . . .  Milwaukee,  Wii 


Chapter  Officers 

DALLAS  CHAPTER 


Richard  V.  Works,  President 

1505  Dallas  National  Bank  Building . Dallas.Tex. 

Max  Ploecer,  Jr.,  Vice  President 

111  South  Murphy  Street . Dallas,  Tex. 

0ns  M.  Caskey,  Secretary-Treasurer 

1209  Main  Street . Dallas,  Tex. 


_ ^ 

MEMPHIS  CHAPTER 
VV.  E.  Althauser,  President 

Falls  Building  Lobby . Memphis,  Tenn. 

W.  D.  Galbreath,  Vice  President 

215  Columbian  Mutual  Tower . Memphis,  Tenn. 

Edward  H.  Moffatt,  Secretary-Treasurer 

6oi  Union  Planters  Bank  Building . Memphis,  Tenn. 


KANSAS  CITY  CHAPTER 
Joseph  E.  Stern,  President 

607  R.  A.  Long  Building . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Robert  S.  O’Keefe,  Vice  President 

jio  Ward  Parkway . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Leo  Eisenbero,  Treasurer 

25  E.  Twelfth  Street,  Room  i(k>2 . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

MARYLAND  CHAPTER 
E.  Randolph  Wootton,  President 

•01  Cathedral  Street . Baltimore,  Md. 

Lvttleton  B.  Purnell,  Vice  President 

800  Cathedral  Street . Baltimore,  Md. 

John  Donald  Snyder,  Secretary-Treasurer 

7003  Dunmanway,  Dundalk . Baltimore,  Md. 

COLORADO  CHAPTER 
Bret  Kelly,  President 

gio  North  Main  Street . Pueblo,  Colo. 

Robert  Padgett,  Secretary -Treasurer 

19  East  Pikes  Peak  Avenue . Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

SAN  DIEGO  CHAPTER 
Rex  B.  Little,  President 

524  B  Street,  Room  521 . San  Diego,  Calif. 

Aubrey  M.  Davis,  Vice  President 

311  Granger  Building . San  Diego,  Calif. 

John  D.  Thompson,  Jr.,  Treasurer 

P.0,  Box  1150 . San  Diego,  Calif. 

John  N.  D.  Griffith,  Secretary 

524  B  Street . San  Diego,  Calif. 

SOUTH  FLORIDA  CHAPTER 
Ray  T.  Sterling,  President 

420  Lincoln  Road . Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

William  S.  Brenza,  Vice  President 

214  Shoreland  Building . Miami,  Fla. 

George  Bertman,  Secretary-Treasurer 

420  Lincoln  Road . Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

H.  H.  Trice,  Director 

144  Northeast  Second  Avenue . Miami,  Fla. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  CHAPTER 
Lloyd  D.  Hanford,  President 

85  Post  Street . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Vincent  T.  Mead,  Vice  President 

256  Montgomery  Street . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Eldon  T.  Peterson,  Secretary 

4  Montgomery  Street . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Charles  B.  Neuman,  Treasurer 

1  Montgomery  Street . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY  CHAPTER 
Reid  J.  McClatchy,  President 

809  J  Street . Sacramento,  Calif. 

Gordon  E.  Bush,  Vice  President 

815  J  Street . Sacramento,  Calif. 

Grace  Sebastian,  Secretary-Treasurer 

2116  J  Street . Sacramento,  Calif. 

CHICAGO  CHAPTER 

William  S.  Everett,  President 

gig  N.  Michigan  Ave . 

Harold  J.  Rieger,  Vice  President 

208  S.  LaSalle  St.,  Rm.  2072 . 

Milton  M.  Worsek,  Secretary 

4007  W.  Lawrence  Ave . 

William  Gerhardt,  Treasurer 
6g  W.  Washington  St.  Rm.  701 . . 

INDIANAPOLIS  CHAPTER 
Berkley  W.  Duck,  Jr.,  President 

251  N.  Delaware  St . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Walter  M,  Evans,  Vice  President 

3  Virginia  Ave . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Donald  R.  Huf.ber,  Secretary-Treasurer 

144  N.  Delaware  St . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

GEORGIA  CHAPTER 
Officers  to  be  elected 


Chicago,  III. 
.Chicago,  Ill. 
.Chicago,  Ill. 
.Chicago,  Ill. 
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DIVISION  ADVISORY  BOARDS,  1953 


DIVISION  OF  EDUCATION 


53  Daniel  Weisberg,  Chairman . Roxbury,  Mass. 

54  Hal  Easton,  Vice  Chairman . Omaha,  Nebr. 

55  Raymond  K.  Sheriff . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

55  Irving  F.  Truitt . Norfolk,  Va. 

Subcommittee  on  Textbook  ir  College  Contacts 

53  Daniel  Weisberg,  Chairman . Roxbury,  Mass. 

53  Lewis  F.  Colbert,  Vice  Chairman .  Washington,  D.  C. 
53  Alfred  G.  Rasor . Phoenix,  Ariz. 


Subcommittee  on  Seminars 

53  Jack  E.  Huntsberger,  Chairman. Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
53  Leslie  C.  Read,  Vice  Chairman.  .Cambridge,  Mass. 
53  Maxine  R.  Hammond . Dayton,  Ohio 

Subcommittee  on  Maintenance  Schools 

53  Hal  Easton,  Chairman . Omaha,  Nebr. 

53  Raymond  Bosley,  Vice  Chairman  .Toronto,  Canada 

53  William  S.  Everett . Chicago,  Ill. 

53  Edward  S.  Hart . Chicago,  Ill. 

53  Lyndon  H.  Lesch . Chicago,  Ill. 

53  Ralph  D.  Price . Chicago,  Ill. 

Subcommittee  on  Lecture  Courses 
53  Kendall  Cady,  Chairman . Chicago,  Ill. 


53  M.  Jeffery  Holbrook,  Vice  Chairman 

. Portland,  On 

53  Delbert  Wenzlick . St.  Louis,  M( 

DIVISION  OF  PUBLICATIONS 

53  Henry  G.  Beaumont,  Chaiman .Beverly  Hills,  Cali 

54  Robert  C.  Goodman,  Vice  Chairman.  .Norfolk,  Vi 
53  James  C.  Downs,  Jr.,  Journal  Editor.  .Chicago,  11 


55  Robert  T.  Highfield . Washington,  D.  ( 

53  James  M.  Udall . Los  Angeles,  Cali 

DIVISION  OF  RESEARCH 

54  R.  Gordon  Tarr,  Chairman . Cincinnati,  Ohi 

55  William  A.  Walters,  Jr.,  Vice  Chairman 

. Los  Angeles,  Cali 

53  David  W.  Childs . Kansas  City,  M( 

53  Charles  Christel . St.  Louis,  Mi 


DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS  AND  PLANNING 

53  George  W.  Seiler,  Jr.,  Chairman . . .  Millburn,  N. 

54  Lloyd  D.  Hanford,  Vice  Chairman 

. San  Francisco,  Cali 

55  William  S.  Everett . Chicago,  11 
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53 
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53 

53 
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53 
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COMMITTEES,  1953 


ACCREDITING  COMMITTEE 

Carl  A.  Mayer,  Chairman . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

John  J.  Lawler,  Jr.,  Vice  Chairman .  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

H.  D.  Dermon . Memphis,  Tenn. 

WiLUAM  H.  Dolben,  Jr . Boston,  Mass. 

Robert  J.  Dotson . Savannah,  Ga. 

Raymond  D.  Evans . Washington,  D.  C. 

William  S.  Everett . Chicago,  Ill. 

Herbert  E.  Goldberg . East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Richard  N.  Groves . Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

WiixiAM  C.  Haas . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

O.  B.  Johnston . Tulsa,  Okla. 

Thomas  B.  Knowles . Denver,  Colo. 

John  G.  Maguire . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hiram  S.  Manville . Omaha,  Nebr. 

Vincent  T.  Mead . . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Henry  S.  Miller,  Jr . Dallas,  Tex. 

George  J.  Pipe . Detroit,  Mich. 

John  S.  Spencer . Detroit,  Mich. 

Waldemar  Spliid . Portland,  Ore. 

Ray  T.  Sterung . Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

James  W.  Stevenson,  Jr . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

William  A.  Walters,  Jr . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


ADMISSIONS  COMMITTEE 

53  WiLUAM  A.  P.  Watkins,  Chairman. .  .Chicago,  II 

54  Lloyd  D.  Hanford,  Vice  Chairman 

. San  Francisco,  Cali 


53  Louis  B.  W.  Adair . Miami,  Fl 

53  Raymond  Bosley . Toronto,  Canad 

53  Thomas  C.  Bourke . Kansas  City,  Mi 

55  Scott  N.  Brown . Chattanooga,  Teni 

54  J.  T.  Chiott . Asheville,  N.  ( 

53  Aubrey  M.  Davis . San  Diego,  Cali 

53  George  C.  Ewald . Detroit,  Mid 

53  Van  Holt  Garrett,  Jr . Denver,  Coli 

54  Ellis  Goodman . Camden,  N. 

55  T.  G,  Grant . Tulsa,  Okl 

53  M.  Jeffery  Holbrook . Portland,  Or 

55  Robert  J.  Huller . Cincinnati,  Ohi 

54  Jack  E.  Huntsberger . Los  Angeles,  Cali 

53  Bret  Kelly . Pueblo,  Col 

55  A.  F.  Kerns . Memphis,  Teni 

55  John  J.  Lawler,  Jr . Pittsburgh,  P 

53  Durward  McDonald,  Jr . Fort  Worth,  Te 

55  J*  Wallace  Paletou . New  Orleans,  L 

55  Lyttleton  B.  Purnell . Baltimore,  Mi 
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55  Frank  R.  Sylvester . Boston,  Mass. 

54  John  B.  Wadsworth . Council  Bluffs,  Iowa 

55  Eugene  C.  Walter . Clayton,  Mo. 

BY-LAWS  AND  REGULATIONS  COMMITTEE 

55  J.  Wallace  Paletou,  Chairman.  .New  Orleans,  La. 
54  Van  Holt  Garrett,  Jr.,  Vice  Chairman 


. Denver,  Colo. 

53  Arthur  Eckstein . New  York,  N.  Y. 

Advisory  Committee  on  By-Laws  ir  Regulations 

53  Raymond  Bosley . Toronto,  Canada 

53  Harry  J.  Path . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

53  Carl  A.  Mayer . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

53  Leo  B.  Shapero . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

53  William  A.  P.  Watkins . Chicago,  Ill. 

CHAPTER  DELEGATES  COMMITTEE 

53  Harry  J.  Path,  Chairman . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

54  Harry  B.  Tarr,  Vice  C/ia/rman. ..  .Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

54  Helen  E.  Benedict . Omaha,  Nebr. 

53  Howard  Bliss . Detroit,  Mich. 

53  Kendall  C.  Cady . Chicago,  Ill. 

55  Wallace  H.  Campbell . Baltimore,  Md. 

55  John  Cotton . San  Diego,  Calif. 

54  Stewart  L.  Crebs . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

53  Lawrence  C.  Gallaway . Dallas,  Tex. 

53  Van  Holt  Garrett,  Jr . Denver,  Colo. 

53  William  P.  Hutchinson . Washington,  D.  C. 

54  David  V.  Johnson . Memphis,  Tenn. 

54  Ben  O.  Kirkpatrick . Tulsa,  Okla. 

54  Raymond  J.  Krueger . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

53  Elmer  W.  Lentz . Milwaukee,  Wis. 

54  Charles  B.  Neuman . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

53  Charles  A.  Post . Miami,  Fla. 

53  Carl  Ragsdale . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

53  Henry  M.  Stam . Paterson,  N.  J. 

55  Daniel  Weisberg . Roxbury,  Mass. 

ETHICS  AND  DISCIPLINE  COMMITTEE 

55  Arthur  Eckstein,  Chairman . New  York,  N.  Y. 

54  D.  P.  Ducy,  Vice  Chairman . Pueblo,  Colo. 

53  Robert  C.  Nordblom . Boston,  Mass. 

54  Philip  M.  Rea . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

53  Stanley  W.  Arnheim,  C/iaiVman ...  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

53  Henry  G.  Beaumont . Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

53  Kendall  Cady . Chicago,  Ill. 

53  J.  Russell  Doiron . Baton  Rouge,  La. 

53  William  A.  P.  Watkins . Chicago,  Ill. 


MEETINGS  AND  CONVENTION  COMMITTEE 

53  William  Walters,  Sr.,  Chairman 

. Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

53  S.  V.  Beach . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

53  George  W.  Elkins . Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

53  Lloyd  D.  Hanford . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

53  George  Ditson  Jones . Long  Beach,  Calif. 

53  Wiluam  j.  Sexton . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE 

53  Will  H.  Higgins,  Chairman . Memphis,  Tenn. 

53  O.  B.  Johnston,  Vice  Chairman . Tulsa,  Okla. 

53  W.  E.  Althauser,  Chapter  President 

. Memphis,  Tenn. 

53  A.  T.  Beckwith . Miami,  Fla. 

53  Grant  A.  Benson,  Jr.,  Chapter  President 

. Omaha,  Nebr. 

53  Charles  Christel,  Vice  President _ St.  Louis,  Mo. 

53  Roy  Deaton,  Chapter  President . Tulsa,  Okla. 

53  J.  Russell  Doiron,  Vice  President  .Baton  Rouge,  La. 

53  Hal  Easton,  Vice  President . Omaha,  Nebr. 

53  George  C.  Ewald,  Chapter  President  .Detroit,  Mich. 

53  Van  Holt  Garrett,  Jr.,  Vice  President 

. Denver,  Colo. 

53  Howard  H.  Gilbert,  Chapter  President 

. Cambridge,  Mass. 

53  H.  Walter  Graves,  Chapter  President 

. Philadelphia,  Pa. 

53  Lloyd  D.  Hanford,  Vice  President 

. San  Francisco,  Calif. 

53  Erwin  A.  Henschel,  Chapter  President 

. Milwaukee,  Wis. 

53  Robert  T.  Highfield,  Vice  President 

. Washington,  D.  C. 

53  M.  Jeffery  Holbrook,  Vice  President 

. Portland,  Ore. 

53  Richard  T.  Hosler,  Vice  President  .Hamilton,  Ohio 

53  William  P.  Hutchinson,  Chapter  President 

. Washington,  D.  C. 

53  George  Ditson  Jones  Chapter  President 

. Long  Beach,  Calif. 

53  Bret  Kelly  . Pueblo,  Colo. 

53  Rex  B.  Little,  Chapter  President. San  Diego,  Calif. 

53  Reid  J.  McClatchy,  Chapter  President 

. Sacramento,  Calif. 

53  York  McDonnell,  Chapter  President 

. Cincinnati,  Ohio 

53  Ell  wood  S.  New,  Chapter  President 

. Rutherford,  N.  J. 

53  L.  F.  Niles,  Vice  President . Brookline,  Mass. 

53  E.  W.  Salisbury,  Chapter  President.  .St.  Louis,  Mo. 

53  George  W.  Seiler,  Jr.,  Vice  President 

. Millburn,  N.  J. 

53  Ray  T.  Sterling,  Chapter  President 

. Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

53  Joseph  E.  Stern,  Chapter  President.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

53  Harry  B.  Tarr,  Chapter  Pr«/denL  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

53  William  A.  P.  Watkins,  Vice  President 

. Chicago,  Ill. 

53  E.  Randolph  Wootton,  Chapter  President 

. Baltimore,  Md. 

53  Richard  V.  Works,  Chapter  President. Dallas,  Tex. 

53  Ruth  Yelton . San  Antonio,  Tex. 

NOMINATING  COMMITTEE 

53  Henry  G.  Beaumont,  Chairman 

. Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

53  Ormonde  A.  Kieb,  Vice  Chairman 

. Washington,  D.  C. 

53  S.  V.  Beach . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

53  D.  P.  Ducy . Pueblo,  Colo. 

53  Arthur  Eckstein . New  York,  N.  Y. 
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SPECIAL  COMMITTEES,  1953 


AMO  PROMOTION  COMMITTEE 

53  Richard  T.  Hosi.er,  Chairman _ Hamilton,  Ohio 

53  Raymond  Bosley,  Vice  Chairman  .Toronto,  Canada 

53  A.  T.  Beckwith . Miami,  Fla. 

53  David  W.  Childs . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

53  Herbert  E.  Goldberg . East  Orange,  N.  J. 

53  Carl  A.  Mayer . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

53  L.  F.  Niles . Brookline,  Mass. 

53  Raymond  K.  Sherief . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

53  Curtis  Smithdeai . High  Point,  N.  C. 

BUDGET  &  FINANCE  COMMITTEE 
53  J.  Russell  Doiron,  C/iairman ...  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
53  William  A.  P.  Watkins,  Vice  Chairman 

. Chicago,  Ill. 

53  H.  Walter  Graves . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

CIVIL  DEFENSE  COMMITTEE 
53  John  Kingsley  Powell,  Chairman 

. New  Brunswick,  N.  j. 

53  Warner  G.  Baird . Chicago,  Ill. 

53  J.  Russell  Doiron . Baton  Rouge,  La. 

53  Matthew  G.  Ely . New  York,  N.  Y, 

53  Robert  G.  Nordblom . Boston,  Mass. 

53  David  B.  Simpson . Portland,  Ore. 

53  Delbert  S.  Wenzlick . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

53  Carey  Winston . Washington,  D.  C. 


DISPLAY  COMMITTEE 

William  A.  Walters,  Jr.,  Chairman 

. Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Frank  R.  Sylvester,  Vice  Chairman  .Boston,  Masi 
Geo.  H.  Hacke . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE  COMMITTEE 

53  Harry  A.  Taylor,  Chairman . . .  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

53  D.  P.  Ducy . Pueblo,  Colo. 

53  Curtis  Smithdeal . High  Point,  N.  C 

53  F.  Orin  Woodbury . Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

LEGISLATIVE  RESEARCH  COMMITTEE 

53  Carey  Winston,  Chairman . Washington,  D.  G 

53  Frank  J.  Luciis,  Vice  Chairman.  .Washington,  D.  G 

53  Rollin  D.  Barnard . Denver,  Colo, 

53  Charles  Christel . St.  Louis,  Mo 

53  Edmund  D.  Cook . Princeton,  N.  J, 

53  Howard  H.  Gilbert . Cambridge,  Masa 

53  Jack  E.  Huntsbercer . Los  Angeles,  Calif 

53  Ormonde  A.  Kieb . Washington,  D,  C 

PUBLICITY  COMMITTEE 
53  Richard  T.  Hosler,  C/iatrman. .  .Hamilton,  Ohic 

53  Arthur  Eckstein . New  York,  N.  Y 

53  WiLUAM  Walters,  Sr . Los  Angeles,  Calif 
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55 


PAST  PRESIDENTS’  CLUB 


James  C.  Downs,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Chicago,  Illinois . 1938-39 

Henry  G.  Beaumont,  Secretary-Treasurer,  Beverly  Hills,  California . 1952 

•  Howard  E.  Haynie,  Chicago,  Illinois . *934-35 

Edward  G.  Hacker,  Lansing,  Michigan . 1936 

Harry  A.  Taylor,  East  Orange,  New  Jersey . 1937 

H.  P.  Holmes,  Detroit,  Michigan . 1940 

J.  William  Markeim,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania . 1941 

Robert  C.  Nordblom,  Boston,  Massachusetts . 1942 

George  R.  Morrison,  Denver,  Colorado . 1943 

Charles  F.  Curry,  Kansas  City,  Missouri . 1944 

Delbert  S.  Wenzlick,  St.  Louis,  Missouri . 1945-46 

Durand  Taylor,  New  York,  New  York . 1947 

Kendall  Cady,  Chicago,  Illinois . 1948 

D.  P.  Ducy,  Pueblo,  Colorado . 1949 

Carey  Winston,  Washington,  D.  C . 1950 

Ormonde  A.  Kieb,  Washington.  D.  C . 1951 


•  Deceased 
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